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Prize-winning Chrysanthemum blooms grown 
by Mrs. Payne Whitney and shown at the 
American Institute Show in New York City 
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PEONIES 


Retail Only 
Delivery Prepaid 
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W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. 


Guaranteed 
Divisions Only 
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HARDY PERENNIAL PHLOX 


SPECIAL OF FER 
Two strong one r plants of each of following choice varieties : 
Elizabeth Rmned ony B. Compte, Baron von Dedem, Bridesmaid, 
Mrs. Jenkins, R. P. Struthers, 12 in all for $2.25, carriage pai‘. 
My little catalog, “Hardy Plents for Home Gardens” gladly 
sent iree on request. 
W. A. TOOLE, (Garry-Nee-Dule), BARABOO, WIS. 











PEONIES AND IRISES 


Qur price list contains some attractive offers. 
Send for Copy Today 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 














—PEONIES== 


The Cherry Hill Strain of Rare and Wonderful Peonies are being 
planted this fall in the Gardens of Hundreds of Peony Lovers who 








appreciate the 


CHOICEST VARIETIES IN EXISTENCE 





May we include YOU among those who Want the Best Obtainable? 
Then let us send you some of Our Pe onies thai will give 5 you such Wonderful, 
Entrancing Blossoms as have made the name: ‘‘CHERRY HILL” famous. 











Catalog CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
NOT OPEN (T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
SUNDAYS West Newbury, Mass. 














“THE PRE SIDENT’S CUP” 


The Executive Committee awarded us the President’s 
Cup for the Best Display of Gladioli, at the Show 
of the American Gladiolus Society, held at Roches- 
ter. We had in this display the famous Jewell, 
Elizabeth Tabor, and Chautauqua Red, the three 

- best varieties in the trade. 


Our Gladiolus Primulinus were the sensation of 
the show, every one is a gem. The American Gladiolus 
Society awarded us the first prize for them, and all of our 
other entries were awarded with first or second prizes. 
We can recommend to every Amateur and Professional 
grower our three great varieties: Jewell, Elizabeth 
Tabor and Chautauqua Red, but order early, as our 


stock is small. 

CHAUTAUQUA RED 
the best brilliant Red, each 50c; per doz $5.00; per 190 $30.00. 

JEWELL 

A jewel indeed. Every one who had some for trial tell us 
it is fine, and many say it is the best. Each 5S0c; per doz. 
$5.00; per 109 $30.00. 

ELIZABETH TABOR 
Won first prize, Vaughan’s Medal, for the best new trade 
variety and award of merit. This is a glorified Mrs. Pen- 
dleton but is in blossom before or at the same time as Halley. 
This variety promises to be the best cutflower on the mar- 
ket. Each $1.00: per doz. $10.00. 

Planting stock of Chautauqua Red all sold except bulblets, 
and nearly all first size of Jewells sold out. 

Regarding our Primulinus Varieties. We sold 
nearly all of our first size bulbs to one of the largest firms 
in the United States, and have only a very few left. The good 
varieties are in demand more every year, as nothing is more 
beautiful than a vase of those elegant and graceful flowers. 

Catalog free on request at the 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co., 


BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 














PEONIES 


FRANKLIN NAMED SEEDLINGS should be in every col- 
lection. Demand has necessitated a greatly increased acre- 
age to supply our trade. New price list just off the press. 
Standard and rare varieties grown in quantity. 
FRANKLIN FLOWER FARM 
(Franklin Nursery) A. B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor 
200 W. 58th Street 
Minneapolis . 





Minn. 
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OU have read that the Sensation‘of the 
Rochester Show was 


“ELIZABETH TABOR” 


Winning the Society’s Award of Merit, 
also the Vaughan Silver Medal for 


The Best New Market Variety! 


It will become the leading first early, for it is a very large and 
beautiful pink and crimson flower, a rapid and healthy 
grower, and for many it 
Blooms in Fifty Days From Planting! 

I will spare a limited amount of small stock this year. Also 
a few of the beautiful red 


<“jLLUMINATOR 99 Awarded the Society's First 


Class Certificate 


C. R. HINKLE, St. Joseph, Michigan 
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to think about planting stock of the 
better varieties while stock is still 


NOW IS THE complete. We are offering planting 


stock and aad bailets at at special prices livery. If it is worth while 
we have it. Stl aa tet we offer pan the fohoclng reniety or the low 


ANNA EBERIUS No.5 1000 $45.00, No. 6 1000 $25.00, and 
» NO. o per 
bulblets per 1000 $4.00 or $25.00 per at. 2 4 
G. D. BLACK & SON 
Retail Wholesale 
Independence, lowa Albert Lea, Minn. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS-- 2zisisisars.2 rie, x 
lished. We are growing Golden 
Marie Kunderd, Fern Kyle, Acgericns Beauty, 4 fine poermus, Syren L. 
Shaylor, Purple Glory, Alice Tolads, Mary Pickford and others. » 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey - - California 











CROW eee oe 


Send us your list of wants for quotations. 
MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 
Monterey - . 











Are You Preparing a Peony Bed This Fall? 


If you are, you will be interested in my Garden Notes No. 13, 
which gives some valuable suggestions. I will include copies of 
previous numbers if you would care to look them over. 


A POSTAL BRINGS THE SAMPLE SET, INCLUDING NO. 13 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St. Van Wert, Ohio 
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== The Famous == 
. ' é* 

Orpington Irises 
OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will 
contain full i 
grand NEW VARIETIES raised by Hybri- 
dists in Europe, is in course of preparation. 
Write immediately for a copy to be sent to 
you on pubiication. 
Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 

The Orpington Nurseries Company 

England 
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Send for jree catalog illustrated in colors. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Giadiolus 
Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Gladiolus—Glendale 











to stay. 


NEW GLADIOLUS “ GLENDALE” 





(Originated by W. B. Davis) 


INNER OF FIRST PRIZE for best. Unnamed Seed- 


ling, any color, and Second Prize for best vase of 12 


stalks, any variety, at the American Gladiolus Society Exhibition, 
August 16 and 17, 1922. Also received Award of Merit from the 
Illinois State Florists’ Association, August 24, 1922. 


Our display of ““Glendale’’ at the Rochester exhibition Aug. 15 
and 16, 1923 attracted particular attention on account of its great 
strength and long keeping qualities, but the color is what makes it 
such a great favorite. 
It is often called American Beauty red, but it is a trifle darker than 
the American Beauty rose. 
It is similar to the red of “Anna Eberius,”’ 
purple. 
unusually long time after cut. 
favorite and has been pointed out by thousands of visitors as the 
most beautiful gladiolus, 
No Gladiolus grower should be without it. 
probably attracted more enthusiastic admirers than anyother one 
variety of recent introduction. 

Last year we limited all: orders to not more than one dozen 
This year we have a larger stock and can offer in larger 
quantity for awhile, but the demand is so great that by Sept. lst we 
had promised about one-fourth of our large size bulbs. 
before we are sold out. 
wholesale prices on larger quantity of other sizes. 


“‘Glendale’”’ is a difficult color to describe. 


It is more like the best red cyclamen. 
but does not fade or turn 
The flowers are large on tall, straight stems and keep an 
Wherever exhibited it is a general 


““Glendale’’ has come 
*‘Glendale”’ has 


“‘just like velvet.’’ 


Order soon 
Prices, 50c each: $5.00 per doz. Write for 


W. B. DAVIS CoO., 


Aurora, Ill. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture | — 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousan:s of Illustrations | 
The a com BO plant: extant on Rastiasttave. Gives 20.000 
names, y in i 
¥ onthly if desired. f 
grinanl gecnension talty dguetbing tale veaeatie werk. ee 
THE FLOWER GROWER - Calcium, N. Y. } 
. Plant Now - 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO., wit V 
Box 1066, West Grove, Pa. Valuable | ee 
Varieties 
- er Special 
Gladvista Gardens Gladioli . Prices 
= STRONG STRARN = es ee , } 
Prepaid for order. Spring or is carefully selected assortment of choice is offered 
500 at 1000 Rate. be = ans teen =e , 
— Best results are obtained by planting Peonies in the 
$2.00 fall and assortment named covers the various colors and 
~ 5.00 types of this ever popular flower, which booms so lavishly 
Le M. Foch ..-------.-.-- 1.00 in your garden, increasing in value each succeeding year. i . 
a 26 Price covers delivery charges paid. | t 
in a One each of the four named for $3 
Majestic --. 2.00 Reine Hortense—soft pink________- 
2.00 Mons. Krelage—currant red___.__- at = 
oa Mme. Emile Lemoine—pure white. 1.00 “ 
1.50 Germaine Bigot—lilac-rose_______- 150 “ 
H+} $5.25 value 
3.00 Write for complete 
ae AMERICAN R & PLANT CO. 
‘ Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
Haraburg, N. Y- | Box C. SPRINGFIELD - - OHIO 
The One Great Prize given by the American Peony Society, at its Annual 
National Show, is the Gold Medal awarded to the winner of first in Class One, i 
calling for a display of one bloom each, of not more than 100 varieties. At the h 
National Show, held this year in St. Paul, Minnesota, the Brand Peony Farms was I 
awarded the first prize in this class and the Gold Medal. n 
We were also awarded the Gold Medal and Silver Medal and two Awards of : 
Merit on our display of new seedling peonies, all of our own originating. Further- uM 
more, this display of new peonies was declared by competent judges to be “the e 
greatest display of new peonies ever shown at one time by any originator.” i1 
If you wish to plant peony roots this fall from such st ck as this, you will k 
want our new Peony and Iris catalog. This book is more than a catalog. It is t] 
really a Peony Manual. It gives you the story of our fifty years’ work with the a 
Peony. It gives complete information of the care, of varieties, and of the history 8 
of the peony. If you do not have a copy and intend purchasing roots this fall, it t 
is free. Otherwise,;we ask 35c per copy for it. h 
t 
New Brand Peony—Myrtle Gentry. bs 
Awarded Silver Medal at St. Paul ‘Show Be 
GROW ERS OF PEONIES FOR OVER 50 YEARS i 
THE BRAND PEONY F ARMS . 
e 
Faribault - Box 24 Minn. ‘ 
F 
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Climbing False Buckwheat 


ITH their traveling devices the 
seeds of some plants are able 
to migrate almost as conven- 
iently as some species of birds. 
For the last sixteen years, I have kept 
tab on the wild plants that have stolen 





BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Pp ASCENDING supports, the Moon- 
flower and Morning Glories twist 
to the right, but like Honeysuckle, 
Climbing False Buckwheat turns to 
the left when it hits the upward trail. 
In the early hours of its growth, 





The crown of a Lilac Bush which has been transformed into 
a beautiful flowering dome by the Climbing False Buckwheat 


into my yard in the city, and the list 
has climbed steadily year by year until 
I have 110 species mentioned. It 
makes no difference how thoroughly 
I search my small plot of ground each 
year I find new ones to swell my list. 
The new plants that come to our lawns 
each year have various means of mak- 


ing the trip. Whoever maintains a 


keen eye for the vegetable vagrants 
that grow on his premises will find in 
a few years many species possessing 
such a rare beauty that he will wish 
to make it so congenial for the new- 
comers that they will remain with 
him. Among the five new wild plants 
that strolled into my yard last year, 
one of them was a very pretty twining 
vine. When it first came up from the 
soil, its foliage reminded me of black 
bindweed which I supposed it really 
was, but when it began blooming, the 
entire surroundings were so changed 
that it made a very attractive spot. 
This interesting plant is Climbing 
False: Buckwheat (Polygonum scan- 
dens). 


Climbing False Buckwheat will not 
impress you favorably, but its rapid 
growth and its devoted affection to the 
supports which it boldly ascends will 
soon get your attention. One of its 
favorite supports is the downspouts 
for roof water, and if left unmolested 
for a few days it will soon make the 
ascent to the gutter above. Telephone 
wires are also favorites and when it 
cannot conveniently reach them; over 
the hedge plants, the Lilac bushes, 
or other shrubbery it boldly rambles. 
Its affectionate hugs convert the 
crowns of shrubbery into beautiful 
flowery domes, and I believe if the 
plant had the right opportunity that 
it could scale the heights of Mt. 
McKinley. 


Climbing False Buckwheat owns a 
heart-shaped deep green leaf; stem a 
delicate green, burnished on top with 
a magenta red. At each leaf axil, one, 
two, or three flower spikes grow on 
which appear a few small leaves. 
Flowers appear in rather dense pan- 


icles. Each one is triangular in shape, 
and hangs from a loose flower stem, 
which allows it to quake and tremble 
in a breeze like ten thousand precious 
gems. The flower spike measures 
from one to six inches long, and de- 
velops into greenish triangular shaped 

, the ends of which are silver- 
winged on which the seeds sail like 
a buzzard in flight. Each winged seed 
measures about a fourth of an inch 
in length. The flower stem is as long 
as the seed. 











Climbing False Buckwheat. delights in 
climbing water spouts and always turns to 
in making the ascent 


WHEN Climbing False Buckwheat 


sends out its hosts of flower 
spikes, it becomes one of the most or- 
namental climbing plants and_pos- 
sesses an individual charm that can- 
not be excelled. Every little breeze 
shakes the flower spike and as each 
individual flower jostles about so 
loosely that it seems to be suspended 

(Conciuded on“ page 372) 
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The American Gladiolus Society 


Aftermath of the Annual Flower Show and 


WING to limited time available 
the report of the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention and Flower 
Society of the American Gladi- 

olus Society which appeared in the 
September issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER was not as complete as it 
might have been. Dr. Bales, Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of 
the American Gladiolus Society, who 
furnished the report referred to, has 
sent additional notes, which we are 
pleased to print herewith. President 
Hinkle’s address was also omitted 


Rex; the two names combined were used 
as the name for the well known white 
Gladiolus. 


To read the advertisements of Geo. 
S. Woodruff, of Independcnce, Iowa, one 
would think him to be a young hustling 
business man of perhaps thirty-five. He 
is all of that, but the age. He is seventy- 
fivé years young and can touch the tips 
of his fingers to the floor without bend- 
ing his knees. While his hair is white, 
his heart and brain are young, and he 
expects and we all hope that he will be 
growing Gladioli for at least twenty- 
five more years. 


Convention 


far from cheerful words that the doc- 
tors could do no more for him. He 
started growing Glads in a small way. 
His health gradually began to improve 
as he got nearer to nature. Now he 
weighs ninety pounds more than he did 
at that time and has five acres of Gladi- 
oli under cultivation. 


Some one at the Convention mentioned 
the fact that Centistry and Gladiolus 
growing seemed to go hend in hand. 
Among our membership there are sev- 
— dentists:—Our President, Dr. Frank 

> et, Dr. S. Irving Moody. and 
C. Wright, of the firm of M. I. and 





RETIRING OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Photographed on the first day of the show 


Front row, seated, to right: Joe Coleman, Ravenna, Ohio, Member of Executive se a Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, St. Thomas, bee * Vice-F resident Mrs. A. H. Austin, Ravenna, Ohio, Supervising Judge; R. Hinkle, 
St. wipe Mich., President; David Tyndall, Brockton, Mass., "Secretary. 


w, standing: John J. Prouty, Baldwinsville, N. Y., Chairman Executive Committee and Chairman Ex- 





T 
hibition Committee ; nm ium, N. Y., ‘Treasurer and Member of Exhibit ~~" A ge at Dr. 8S. 
ee Moody, Brockton, Mass., Executive Committee; Dr. B. R. Bales, Circleville, Ohio, Chairman Pub- 
ici ittee. 

As reported last month, Dr. Bennett was elected President for the coming two years, 


John J. Prouty Vice-President, Madison Cooper Treasurer, Dr. Mood 


y Chairman of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee and C. R. Hinkle a Member of the Executive Committee. 


because it had not come to hand when 
we went to press last month. The 
same is true of Secretary Tyndall’s re- 
port. They are both printed herewith. 

Then also there are two photo- 
graphs now available; one of the 
officers, which was made on the first 
day of the show, and one cof. John 
C. Davis, Secretary-elect for two 
years, both of which are shown here. 


Dr. Bales, with his activity, plus, 
is starting out well as Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, and atten- 
tion is also called to the appeal of the 
new Secretary in our Notes and News 
department this month. Dr. Bales’ 
notes follow: 


Possibly but few Gladiolus growers 
know of the origin of the name of Mrs. 
Austin’s Bertrez. Mr. Austin’s given 
name is Albert, or Bert, “for short.” 
At the time this Gladiolus was named, 
the Austins had a favorite horse named 


To prove that the fascination of grow- 
ing Glads is not confined to any age or 
“previous condition of servitude.” one 
has only to look over the list of prize 
winners of this show. The name of 
Breard Hawks appears very frequently. 
Breard is the young son of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Breard Hawks, of Bennington, Vt., 
and is as ardeat a “Glad fan” as his 
charming mother. 


The Lake Ontario Quartette, under 
the capable ieadership of Bandmaster 
David Tyndall, of Brockton, Mass., was 
one of the hits of the Convention ban- 
quet; the music was of high class until 
President Frank E. Bennet: and Gladi- 
olus Bill tried to improve matters, but 
the injection of a “sour note” or two by 
these members of the Society almost 
“stopped the show.” 


What can be accomplished by growing 
glorious Glads is exemplified in the per- 
son of Robert R. Waiker, of Brockton, 
Mass. Eight years ago “Bob’ came home 
from a reulosis sanitarium, with the 


C. C. Wright. Dr. Neeley of Paulding, 
Ohio, is also a dentist. At the banquet 
Dr. Bennett stated that formerly he ex- 
tracted teeth and dollars; now he ex- 
tracted fewer teeth and dollars but much 
more pleasure while growing flowers. 


While speaking of our new President, 
Dr. Bennett, an occurrence at the an- 
nual business meeting comes to mind. 
President Hinkle inquired if there were 
any invitations for the next annual 
meeting. Secretary Tyndall arose with 
a sheaf of letters and telegrams from 
St. Thomas, Ont., asking for the meet- 
ing in 1925. There were communica- 
tions from the Mayor of St. Thomas, 
the Board of Trade, Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs and from various organizations of 
that wide awake little city. Joe Coleman 
remarked that only one organization had 
not been heard from, namely the Street 
Sweepers’ Association. 


Mrs. Austin’s illustrated talk at the 
annua! banquet was one long to be re- 
membered. On the screen she presented 
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the picture of the dear old lady for whom 
Herada was named. . 

Speaking of names, how many Gladi- 
olus growers known that Louise is named 
for M. F. Wright’s granddaughter and 
that Estella for his daughter? 


The visitor to the Gladiolus Show from 
the greatest distance in erica was 
A. C. Briggs, of the Briggs Floral Co., 
of Monterey, California. K. Velthuys, 
of Hillegom, Folland travelled the great- 
est distance. 


There was quite a bit of discussion 
among the various growers relative to 
the merits of Louise, Mrs. F. C. Peters 
and Capt. Boynton, and each variety had 
a number of very ardent supporters. 


There was usually a crowd at the table 
where Diener’s. G ine Farrar, ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Margaret B. Hawks, was 
displayed. It is the nearest a self-colored 
oo that has yet been orig- 
inated. 


Many of the New England growers 
speak enthusiastically of The Pearl as 
an early forcing variety. The color is 
described as. being pale rose with white 
throat markings. 


William Purple, or Gladiolus Bill, with 
his usual originality, has named his home 
“Gladnest.” His display of seedlings 
was one of the features of the show. 


Probably it is not well known that 
there are three “Petes” in the Vos 
family:— Fat Pete, Little Pete and Big 
Pete. Fat Pete is the well known senior 
member of Peter Vos and Son; Big Pete 
is his son who is studying for the Luth- 
eran ministry and Little Pete is the 
grandson. The writer has visited the 
Vos family at their home at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and remembers with pleas- 
ure the beautiful fields of Gladioli. 


It is unusual to see an Iris grower at 
a Gladiolus convention, but this one was 
an exception. Clarence W. Hubbard who, 
since he has purchased the entire Iris 
stock of Peterson Bros., probably has the 
largest stock of the finer varieties of 
Irises in this country, was present and 
renewing old acquaintances. 


To those who were unfortunate in not 
receiving the latest number of Garden 
Notes, published by Lee R. Bonnewitz, of 
Van Wert, Ohio, we want to submit a 
few lines Mr. Bonnewitz brought back 
from the garden of Mr. Dillistone, of 
Tunbridge Wells, England. Mr. Dilli- 
stone found the lines chiseled- upon a 
stone sundial in an old garden; the 
author is unknown. 


“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Britsch, of the 
Wales Road Gardens, of Toledo, Ohio, 
report a new blossom in their garden. 
They have named her Rose-Ann. Mr. 
Britsch started to call her Rosie, but 
Mrs. Britsch objected to this, so he com- 
promised by calling her “Posey.” The 
first baby in the home after eleven years 
of married life was a great event at the 
Wales Road Gardens. 


Several growers complain that the 
worst rogue with which they have to 
contend in their gardens is th« old vari- 
ety, Independence. It seems %o bob up 
almost any place. I have hezrd (and I 
think I was told by Mr. Greullemans of 
the Wayside Gardens) that mice and 
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rats seem to have a taste for this variety 
and have been known to carry it from 
one bulb bin to another. 


One of the most striking combinations 
seen at the show was President Hinkle’s 
IUuminator with Cosmos foliage. Another 
very pleasing combination was Baron 
Hulot combined with a yellow Primulinus 
of about the same size. 


Robert R. Walker, of Brockton, Mass., 
when asked how he leveled his furrows 
when planting Glads in the field, said he 
used the Barker Cultivator with the 
plow side containing the three blades; 
this arrangement «ut down the steep 
sides and made three furrows in which 
to plant the bulbs. Gladiolus Bill covers 
his bulbs with a wheel plow of the Planet, 
Jr., type, turning the earth into the fur- 
row from both sides, thus making a 


. 





JOHN C. DAVIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
Newly elected Secretary 


ridge over the bulbs. This ridge can be 
leveled by means of a rake, thus killing 
the weeds before the bulbs have come up, 
as advocated by A. H. Austin. 


A tall vase containing possibly fifty 
spikes of Childs’ White America at- 
tracted quite a bit of attention. Very 
few of the growers had seen it before. 


C. M. Grossman and M. F. Wright 
came direct to the Convention from the 
latter’s second Gladiolus farm at Honor, 
Mich., where these two chums had been 
fishing. Of course the largest fish got 
away. 


For those who are troubled by moles, 
we have this direct rom Mr. Steffens, of 
the Steffens Seed and Flower Co., <2 
Columbus, Ohio. Open up the mole’s 
burrow at several points and place 
therein a ball of cotton saturated with 
bisulphid of carbon. This is said to 
suffocate them, and is efficient for 
gophers, ground squirrels and wood- 
chucks. 

- B. R. BALgs, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


PRESIDENT HINKLE’S ADDRESS 


It is again my privilege and my pleas- 
ure to welcome you to cur ann con- 
vention. 

At this meeting my service as your 
President comes to its conclusion. Ret- 
rospection is most natural at this time. 
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My first active participation in the 
work of this Society was as a member of 
the Exhibition Committee; during the 
two years I served in this capacity the 
entire work of this Committee was done 
by me with the assistance of a few volun- 
teer helpers who were interested in the 
exhibits. 

This is but typical of the condition of 
affairs in the Society at that period of 
its existence. It was directed and the re- 
quirements of the Exhibitions filled by 
a handful of people who had its interests 
at heart. 

Its by-laws and working rules were ob- 
solete in many respects. The work had 
not been systematized nor distributed 
among committees in such a way as to 
insure attention to its needs. There were 
no provisions then in effect for registra- 
tion or testing of new varieties; no pro- 
visions existed for awarding certificates 
of merit to worthy varieties; there was 
no system in respect to the judging of 
entries at the Exhibition, nor even such 
regulations for the conduct of the Ex- 
hibitions as were needed. During the 
eleven years of its existence, its mem- 
——— had reached the number of 279 
only. 

Under such conditions as these, the 
present officers were elected and assumed 
charge. During the two years they have 
served you, they have accomplished, with 
the aid and co-operation of the appointive 
officers and committees, the following 
things: 

The membership has been increased 
from 279 to over 1000; 

The by-laws have been revised and 
made comprehensive and practical; 

Provisions have been made for regis- 
tration of new varieties and for their 
testing in officially recognized Trial 
Gardens; 

The issuance of Awards of Merit and 
First Class Certificates of Merit has been 
provided for with regulations as to re- 
quirements therefor; 

Systematic judging at Exhibitions has 
been instituted under methodical pro- 
cedure; 

Betterments have been made in the 
rules and regulations for the conduct 
of Exhibitions; 

Publicity of the Society’s affairs and 
doings has been provided for and placed 
in charge of capable writers; 

The work of the Society has been ap- 
portioned among the various officers and 
committees, of such ability znd devotion 
to its interests as should assure still 
greater accomplishments in the future; 
, _- a cause for mutual gratification 

ve our organization so greatly 
strengthened and so much improved in 
method and system. We have not ob- 
tained perfection nor will that be done 
very soon, but I feel that I shall turn 
over to my successor a smoother working 
machine and a far smoother course upon 
which to travel than existed two years 
ago. 

These things have been brought about 
by the united efforts of your various 
representatives and not alone by one or 
two men, though in justice to Secretary 
Tyndall, I desire to say his has been 
the greater part of the work. 

To all my loyal officers and committees 
and to all our members, I express my 
deep appreciation of their generous aid 
and support. 

To our Rochester friends, the many 
donors of prizes, the Rochester Florists’ 
Association, and the members of its Ex- 
hibition Committee, I give our sincere 
thanks for their generous hospitality, the 
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great opportunity given us to stage this 
Exhibition here and the admirable man- 
ner in which the preliminary work has 
been done. 

I express‘the gratitude of this Society 
to the Press for its uniformly kind con- 
sideration. 

To the incoming President and to the 
Society, my best wishes for the success- 
ful accomplishment of great things in 
the future. 

No efforts we have made and no re- 
sults we have accomplished can do jus- 
tice to the flower whose cause we 
champion; “The Glerious Gladiolus.” 

The Glad flower, that offers so much 
of joy and gladness; 

The Generous - flower, that gives so 
much for the little it asks; 

The Beautiful flower, child of the rain- 
bow, warmed by the sun and kissed by 
the dew. 

Whatever we may do to develop, and 
encourage its culture and foster the love 
for it will be compensated for in that 
which is more than gold; the satisfac- 
tion of having added to the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. 

“Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall 

Who sows a field or trains a flower 

Or plants a tree is more than all. 

For God and man shall own his worth 


Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth.” 





SECRETARY TYNDALL’S REPORT 
Mr. Pres. and members of the A. G. S.:— 


It is with a great deal of pleasure I 
come before you once again, to read my 
annual report. It is also a pleasure to 
meet so many members of our society, 
and get their personal opinion as to 
the running of our organization. The 
duties of a secretary, do not offer him 
a bed of Roses, and many times he finds 
himself in a bed of Thorns—however 
with good nature he takes “the bitter 
with the sweet” and carries on. 

On looking backward, and following 
up the history of our society, I have 
come to the conclusion that we have just 
started to make A. G. S. a real organ- 
ization. The last two years have seen 
great progress. We have accomplished 
much, let us go forward and accomplish 
more. 

We are now “1,000 strong,” showine 
an increase of 400 members this year. 
This I am sure, can be maintained and 
greatly increased, if the methods are 
continued that made this great increase 
possible. 

The Society this year has tried to do 
something for the benefit of its members 
and in a large measure it has succeeded. 
The publishing of “Brown’s Nomen- 
clature” gave the members a valuable 
reference book. 

We have now on the press our first 
Hand Book, .. book that will fill a long 
felt want. A copy will be sent to every 
member in the near future. This Hand 
Book contains President Hinkle’s Mes- 
sage, the revised constitution and by- 
laws, membership list, and information 
on registrations and trial grounds; also 
an address given by President Hinkle 
before the Wisconsin Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

I hope next year we may be able to 
publish an annual or year book. We are 
now working along the proper lines—let 
the good work go on. 

I have the following recommendations 
to make: 

That the work of the secretary be 
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made more enjoyable and _ suecessful 
through the co-operation of the members 
of the society. 

That. the revenue of the A. G. S. be 
increased in some way to take care of 
the expenses. 

That a different system be adopted to 
govern the arrangement of our annual 
show schedule; there is room here for 
great improvement. 

I would also recommend that our mem- 
bers avail themselves of the opportunity 
given them for trying out new varieties. 
These recommendations are quite im- 
portant and should receive the careful 
consideration of our society. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press the pleasure I have experienced 
working with our president, who has co- 
overated helpfully and happily with me 
for the best interests of the society. This 
co-operation has contributed largely to 
the building up of the A. G. S. into a 
larger and stronger society. We have 
started a voyage of progress, we are 
sure that our successors who will as- 
sume command will pilot us to a harbor 
of greater achievement. 

Let the ae work go on, and in a few 
years the G. S. will be an organization 
of which we may be proud. 


Davip TYNDALL, Sec’y 


Flower Garden Hints 


Eight years of almost daily watch- 
ing and constant care of my flower gar- 
den has given me such reward aud such 
pleasure that I gladly write out a few 
helpful hints for others who may care 
for this happy outdoor summer work. 

An Eastern garden is much easier and 
possivly more beautiful, because of the 
more certain climatic conditions; but 
when one learns all that will bloom and 
grow well here at the Middle West, the 
results are wonderfully good. 

For a wide, hardy border either side 
of the mall or grass walk down the 
centre of the garden, I have low Ar- 
borvitae hedge in front and tall hedge 
of same at the back—room between the 
trees for a blooming border as follows: 
first, next high border, Helenium; then 
Valerian officinalis, with pink standard 
Roses (Mrs. John Laing); next Phlox 
(R. P. Struthers); then Nicotiana Syi- 
vestris and Gladioli. All colors Darwin 
Tulips are scattered in border for the 
first bloom. 

In my shaded garden, either side of a 
vine-covered pergola, I have standard 
and low-growing Fuchsias. Below them, 
for the ground covering, Forget-me-nots 
and salmon-pink Impatiens Holstii. At 
the far end of the pergola is an almost 
altar-like effect, where the sun shines on 
a large bed of Lilium Candidum, against 
a background of Cedars. The most per- 
fect ground covering under trees, etc., 
is the very old-fashioned yellow Myrtle. 
This I can only get at the East. 

When in Lenox last year, I was de- 
lighted with the wonderful use of white 
flowers in Mrs. Shattuck’s “white gar- 
den.” There was white of all kinds. I 
am now putting in my white garden 
around the Tea House, and use as a 
background white Hollyhocks next the 
Cedars, then a grass slope before the 
beds come, and in the beds, first, Phlox 
(Miss Lingard and Mrs. Jenkins) ; ; 
Japanese Irises; Gladioli; Cosmos; Snap- 
dragons; Phlox Drummondi; white Pe- 
tunias; white Zinnias, for first bloom; 
white Tulips and Narcissi (Mrs. Lang- 
try, Poeticus and Lucifer). 
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My lemon Verbena is always planted 
in my near-by beds, next the dining 
room loggia. 

The rather unusual feature of my an- 
nual beds is the border of white Petunias 
everywhere on the stone walks. This 
makes a very lovely irregular border— 
the bloom is constant and very 
for picking. Seeds are always saved 
and give us large, strong plants for each 
season. I think these pure white hang- 
ing borders (my own idea) make the 
effect I like best in all the garden. 

I have had seventy-five lovely Jananese 
Irises this year, and find them easy to 
grow if kept well watered. As centers 
in the annual beds they are very good. 

A hedge or border I put in either side 
of the front door is well worth trying 
when such an one is needed: Mountain 
Pires, and between them, of the same 
height, Hydrangea Paniculata—then 
planted quite near together, Funkia For- 
tunei. For first bloom, Darwin Tulips 
and Narcissi are scattered in. 

A new standard Rose I have found 
very lovely is Mrs. Ambrose Riccardo. 
Also, I have found such comfort in copy- 
ing an idea for flower boxes: go to a 
box factory and order one thousand, two 
sizes, with the name of your place printed 
on them. The expense is only about 
seventeen dollars, and the convenience 
great for carrying flowers to friends. 
This idea came from Louis Tiffany’s 
beautiful place at Oyster Bay, L. I. 

I am trying this year an effect I saw 
well worked out in a garden on the north 
shore near Boston. Take twelve or 
twenty-four Cosmos, plant close to- 
gether; when ready, tie up and make 
a standard hall effect. The white Cosmos 
only were used, and they were lovely. I 
was glad to see this much-despised flower 
brought into such a wonderfully effective 
use. Pale pink Zinnias planted in bed 
of blue Forget-me-nots are always good. 

Clever garden lovers have so often 
helped me that I now hope these simply- 
told ideas will help others. 

Mrs. EDWARD RYERSON, (In Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden Bulletin ) 


Clean Up the Garden 


It is the most natural thing in the 
worid for the average gardener to neg- 
lect his garden after the blooming 
season has passed. But it should not 
be done. Keep all weeds and waste 
materials, like Dahlia and Gladiolus 
tops, picked up. If allowed to accu- 
mulate they make a fine breeding place 
for all sorts of insect pests. Cut- 
worms and white grubs seek rubbish 
as cover. Where no cover is avail- 
able you will find few grubs or cut- 
worms. All sorts of garden waste 
which will rot, should be composted 
and noi allowed to lay on the ground. 
It is a simple matter to build a com- 
post pile. Simply keep the top of it 
flat, so that it will absorb the rains 
amd keep the mass uniformly wet to 
hasten uniform rotting. A layer of 
sods every foot or two in height will 
add to the value of the compost, as the 
earth acts as an absorbent for valu- 
able fertilizing elements. The com- 
post pile will help clean up the garden 
and add valuable fertility to it at the 
same time. Get the compost habit 
sa see what it will do for your gar- 

en. 
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Two Noisy Bird:Babies 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT (Colorado) 


nest of birds high in a tree, I 

wished for the powers of the boy 
who might climb without fear or com- 
ment and, sitting astride a limb, peep 
behind the scenes in Birdland. Now, 
in a sense, my wish has been gratified, 
for I have two sturdy young lads who 
like nothing better than to climb trees 
and “be eyes” for Mother. 


Two years ago a Flicker’s nest too 
high for me was visited daily by the 
boys and we were able to watch family 
developments from the time the first 
white egg was deposited in the deep 
cavity of a broken-off Willow tree till 
the buzzing birdlings answered the 
patient coaxings of their parents and 
one by-one sallied forth to meet Life. 


It was generally conceded by ail who 
approached the hollow Willow that 
those Flicker babies were positively 
the noisiest youngsters that ever wore 
feathers. More than one neighbor 
raised her head and listened, then 
asked: “What is there, a swarm of 
bees up there?” 


But that was before we knew how 
noisy baby birds could be: That was 
before we had had a family of Red 
Headed Woodpeckers not more than 
twenty feet from our back door. We 
are firmly convinced now that the 
baby Red Heads have that question- 
able honor. 

Of course, we all know that Papa 
and Mamma Red Head have the name 
of being the noisiest members of the 
Woodpecker family, and we realized 
how much they deserved that appel- 
lation while the Woodpecker tree was 
in dispute among the Flickers, the 
Lewis’ and the Red Heads, and later, 
after the Red Heads had won posses- 
sion, when the second suitor for the 
lady’s affections was vanquished. 

But as soon as home-making was es- 
tablished, as soon as the eggs were 
laid and the Mother-bird engaged in 
brooding, all became so quiet that, 
had one been blind, he never would 
have suspected the presence of a pair 
of Red Heads. Father Red Head be- 
came of a sudden extremely indus- 
trious. At any time of the day you 
could see him climbing a tree-trunk, 
excavating insects and their eggs, or 
tucking kernels of Corn pilfered from 
the poultry-yard in crevices and under 
the bark of the trees. He seldom 
climbed higher than ten feet, and 
much of the Corn he stored away was 
cached less than six feet from the 
ground. For the children and me he 
had apparently no fear, but would 
work at the important business of con- 
cealing Corn almost within arm’s 
reach of me. 


"Tost was, when, interested in a 


If ever the boys approached his 
home, however, he was on deck in an 
instant, screaming and scolding and 
calling frantically to the brooding 
wife, who would leave her eggs and 
fly near him, joining her voice with 
her agitated husband’s. 


4 boys had reported to me that 
there were two eggs in. the newly 
excavated hole. Days uickly 
as days do—and one morning came 
the announcement that two hideous 
squirming, big-mouthed birds had ap- 
peared. Life for the beautiful Red 
Heads began in earnest then. There 
was no time for uttering their harsh 
calls, no time to go out of their way to 
display their pugnacity to other birds. 
For Father Red Head there was no 
longer time to spend lazy minutes 
tucking Corn kernels out of sight. 
Their one object in life now was to 
fill two wide-stretched mouths. 

At first no sound came from the 
baby birds—they were far more quiet 
than the loudly buzzing Flickers—but 
as the days progressed the babies 
made themselves known, more and 
more and more. Soon their heads 
were stuck outside the entrance of 
the home, awaiting the return of the 
parent birds with a new supply of 
food. Then it was the boys, some- 
times one, sometimes the other, de- 
lighted in lying concealed near the 
hole where the Woodpecker family 
could be watched. 

At first their presence created no end 
of a disturbance, but eventually, when 
the parent birds had been assured that 
they meant no harm, the feeding of 
the babies went on as usual. All kinds 
of insects they brought those noisy 
huigry babies. Once a big fat angle 
worm squirmed in the long, sharp 
Woodpecker bill, and several times, 
perhaps as a special tid-bit, big mud- 
wasps “still alive, Mamma!” were fed 
the babies. 

And the babies grew and grew, 
gradually getting feathers and rapidly 
acquiring a voice. At first it seemed 
that they would be all grey, but grad- 
ually pure white feathers appeared 
underneath, on the rump and in wing 
patches. There was, however, no 
satiny black nor plush-like head of red. 
Nature had dressed them safely for 
their early journeys in the world. 


T= came the time when they 


were fully clothed and far enough ° 


developed to leave the sheltering hole 
and hunt their living themselves. The 
first-hatched, with no misfortune, ne- 
gotiated the distance to the nearest 
tree, but the last-hatched, not quite 
so strong, not quite so fully developed, 
merely fell over the edge of the nest, 
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down, down, down to the ground. Such 
a noise as he made announcing his 
misfortune! The flock of young ducks 
swimming in the ditch were far more 
quiet! 

He was picked up by one of the 
boys and brought in to me. The whole 
house echoed to his protests and cries 
of indignation! Yet he delighted in 
the warmth of me. Starting at the 
hem of my dress he would climb to 
and cuddle down in the hollow of my 
neck. Wherever I would place him on 
me he would cling for a moment and 
then climb, hooking the cloth with his 
long, sharp claws, and stopping at 
irregular intervals to lean back and 
survey me, supporting himself by his 
sharp-forked tail which stuck into the 
cloth with all the tenacity of “beggars’ 
lice” which, by the way, offer the best 
comparison to a Woodpecker’s tail of 
anything I know. 

When, protesting as loudly as a child 
could cry, the young Red Head—minus 
a head of red—was placed back on the 
tree he managed, after several efforts 
to reach the old nest, only to find it 
empty. A little later both baby birds 
were in the adjoining tree and the next 
morning they were in the Willows 
down by the garden. 


The back dooryard is empty and de- 
serted. It is quiet, all too quiet, now 
that those noisiest of babies are gone. 
We heard, for a day or two, the calls 
of the parent birds giving the babies 
lessons, I suppose, but now, even their 
voices are stilled. I may not see the 
Red Heads again in the hollow tree 
this Summer, but when food is hard 
to get, I wonder if Papa Red Head 
will not return and excavate his stores 
of Corn and share them with the 
younger birds! Noisy they are, but 
I like their noise, and, even if I didn’t, 
I could tolerate it for the sake of hav- 
ing around that bird so beautifully 
clothed in red plush and black and 
white satin. 


Daniel Webster’s Birthplace 


Webster was born at the foot of 
Kearsarge Mountain in New Hamp- 
shire. It is surely a rough and for- 
bidding place and its beauties are of 
the coarsest type. Perhaps the hard- 
ship of his early surroundings may 
have had much to do in developing 
Webster’s stamina. When a visitor 
to one of these rough New England 
localities once asked what could pos- 
sibly be raised in such a place he was 
answered, “men, sir!” And true 
enough, these rough New England 
Hills have produced some of the mas- 
ter minds of America. A rough en- 
vironment during the adolescent pe- 
riod is surely an advantage to the 
young. “Cake-eaters” were probably 
unknown in Webster’s early experi- 
ence. Not enough hardship is experi- 
enced by most young people now to 
properly develop their stamina and 
give them a fair amount of gump- 
tion. 
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The Autumn Lure of an English Garden 


N THE stealthy advance of autumn days we hardly 
seem to notice the gradual decay which slowly steals 
athwart the garden. The process is so beautiful that the 

inevitable change of the year is wrapped in mystic mantle 
of splendour. Kindly Nature meanwhile prepares us for 
the necessary so-called death of the garden while she 
concentrates her efforts on the last but most glorious 
scene of the year. At length the curtain rings down leav- 
ing us spellbound with awe but satisfied and well content 
with what has been. The dying foliage of tree and shrub 
puts on its richest attire, equipped as it were for the great 
ball of the season and it dies gloriously in full gala attire. 


The prosaic lesson of the falling leaf reads like a poem 
to those who care to wander in the quiet beauty of the 
autumn garden. Like the soldiers of a disbanded army 
the myriad leaves are dispatched again to Mother Earth 
when once they have fulfilled their task upon the tree. 
The botantist tells us of the important part which these 
highly-organized structures play in the economy of Nature. 
Each leaf, we are told, is a tiny factory, where by the aid 
of the sun’s rays, the crude sap, which is pumped up by 
the busy roots is converted into tissue. This is the sub- 
stance which forms bud and branch, bough and mighty 
bole. None of these are possible without the wonderful 
work performed by the agency of leaves. But even when 
the leaf has completed its service on the tree it has yet 
a final function to perform when it flutters to the ground. 
Here Mother Earth receives it again into her bosom and 
in the process of decay it adds a store of food for the 
leafy generations yet unborn. 


A WELL-PLANNED garden has much to offer in the 

way of autumnal beauty. The kindly earth, well- 
warmed by months of summer sunshine, yields an ever 
generous display of blossom in the sweet soft days of the 
declining year. True, the aristocrats of the border are 
thinning out their ranks, but there are still many stately 
groups of old-world flowers which compel us to linger 
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awhile in the garden that we love. These we esteem more 
highly by reason of their decreasing number.. Foremost 
among them ali we single out some homely clumps of 


-Michaelmas Daisies, calling to mind some old-time gar- 


den of the dim past, although of course the modern types 
are far more beautiful than those of former days. Now- 
adays you see a soft and wondrous haze of blue and purple 
merging into sunset hues of old-rose and pinks of many 
shades. Near by we see a brilliant group of red-hot 
pokers, blazing and glowing like fiery sentinels in the light 
of a westering sun. Phloxes too, in gallant array add a 
special charm to the autumn garden with their showy 
panicles of purple and lilac and their brilliant trusses of 
scarlet and orange. A little further on we see the gaily- 
blossomed heads of perennial Sunflowers seeking bravely 
to prolong the waning beauty of the garden. Last but 
not least, the gorgeous Gladioli stand waving their stately 
heads in companionable groups and opening up their showy 
blossoms one by one until the hand of frost shall come to 
take its toll of beauty in the garden. 


WHEN we turn our eyes to the trees and shrubs which 
mark the boundaries of our demesne, we find a further 
wealth of autumn beauty. Here is indeed a veritable 
dress rehearsal in which are displayed gaudy mantles of 
yellow and gold and richly-coloured coats of brown and 


-red, while the berry-bearing trees are showing off their 


luscious fruits all crimson and scarlet whereat the feath- 
ered songsters are gloating cheerily over feasts to come. 
Of course we appreciate the autumnal spiendour of the 
garden in part because we realize it is so soon to fade 
away. But after all few garden pictures can compare with 
the sunlit glory of an English garden in Autumn. If we 
would but rid ourselves of the tinge of sadness which so 
vften accompanies the delights of the garden at this sea- 
son we might truly regard it as the most enjoyable of the 
whole year. What days are to be compared with those of 
a fine October, when the mellow warmth which has been 
stored in the sun-baked earth rises to mingle with the 
moisture of the air, forming that delightfully fragrant 
mist which wraps the garden in a mantle of mystery and 
through which the pale yellow sunshine comes gently filter- 
ing? It is indeed a solemn grandeur, but as for sadness— 
I for one will not admit it in my autumn garden. There is 
sadness enough and to spare if we choose to look for it and 


_much of it is alas of our own foolish making. But those 


are wiser who prefer to regard the solemn beauty of 
Autumn as a grand compensation for the sorrows which 
are alone the outcome of our own frailty. 
HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L. S. 
(England) 





Rose Facts Wanted 


J. Horace McFarland, in our Rose department this 
month, shows his public spiritedness by asking Rosarians 
EVERYWHERE to tell him of their experience. Mr. 
McFarland is a very busy man and his undertaking, for 
this reason, is the more to his credit. That he is willing 
to add to his burden of work by inviting correspondence 
about Roses, shows his great interest in the subject. 

It takes enterprise and effort, and might we say a well 
ordered mind, to collect and properly tabulate the in- 
formation which Mr. McFarland proposes to put into shape 
for the use of Rose growers. By all means write him and 
don’t forget to state accurately and concisely all facts 
and information which you send. The amount of real 
facts and information available to Rose lovers along the 
line suggested is surely small, and therefore, all who are 
able to contribute to the subject, should do so to the limit 
of their experience. 
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History of a Garden Club and 
Permanence of Purpose 


N THE Utica Garden Club department this month 
Miss Thomas, its President, gives a brief history of 
the organization, from its inception to the present date. 

This may be good information. to ambitious gardeners 
who are interested in forming such an organization, and 
some of the trials and tribulations, as well as the triumphs 
and successes, may be gleaned from what Miss Thomas 
has to say. . 


One disheartening and discouraging feature of her 
story is the rapidly changing membership, and on this 
subject the Editor does not mind preaching a little sermon. 


It is a sad fact to relate that about three people out 
of four, yes, perhaps nine out of ten, (perhaps some will 
make it a still higher proportion) DO NOT STICK. And 
why is it that they do not stick? Ask them. They 
probably cannot tell you, and would not if they could, 
but the Editor thinks he can and will try to do so. 


In the older, and may we say iess enlightened countries, 
the young are compelled to work from childhood. This 
teaches industry,—consecutive application—one of the 
great lessons of life. Here in this country, if the young 
are put to work, sympathy goes out to them because they 
are apparently misused. It is largely misplaced sympathy, 
in the humble opinion of the Editor. While it is probably 
a fact that many children in the older countries, which 
are less enlightened, (are they?), than this great Ameri- 
can Republic, are overworked and doubtless stunted men- 
tally and physically by this overwork, it does not follow 
that they have not acquired a lesson of life which gives 
compensation of a valuable kind. Work does not neces- 
sarily mean drudgery. Intelligent work is the highest 
exercise of the human faculties. 

And conversely, the children of these great United 
States, who mostly have little or no work to do, receive 
by precept, example, and inference, an impression, and an 
education which does almost everything but teach them 
consecutive application, and to know how to accomplish 
some useful result. 


HERE is another side to the question, and we might 

just as well see the silver lining to the cloud while we 
are about it. It is easily possible to stick to one thing 
too long, and the fact that one loses interest in a subject 
does not necessarily mean that one lacks stability and is 
fickle-minded or frivolous. While there is such a thing 
as sticking to one thing too long, it is difficult to see how 
one could stick to a garden club too long. Some of Miss 
Thomas’ members may have taken up other interests, 
which are as important, dignified, educational, inspira- 
tional and developing to the mind and soul, as gardening. 
BUT, chances are that they have not, as gardening is 
one of the most ancient and honorable of callings. 

And the moral is don’t give up gardening unless ab- 
solutely compelled. Its lessons are voluminous and in- 
spiring. i Re. 

MADISON COOPER 





Probably no living person is better known as a Peony 
originator than Mrs. Sarah A. Pleas, formerly of Indiana, 
and now of California. She writes in this issue about how 
to handle Peony seeds for best results. Mrs. Pleas certainly 
knows how it is done as she has produced some of the 
best known Peonies now in commerce, and her suggestions, 
therefore, will be read with. interest by those who are 
interested in growing Peonies from seed. 
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Instinct in Birds and Animals 


These few words are not intended to be a discussion 
of the above subject, as the subject is too broad and com- 
prehensive to discuss in a few words, but the Glad Philos- 
opher this month has something interesting to say about 
bird migration, and it is worth while to call attention 
to the Guiding Intelligence, which causes birds to migrate. 

Such a subject is almost incomprehensible to the aver- 
age human mind, and surely no adequate explanation has 
been offered as to why birds migrate with the change in 
seasons. It is doubtful if some of the human race would 
have as much intelligence in this direction as is displayed 
by the tiniest birds. Therefore, it cannot be explained by 
merely calling it an intelligence, and it must be a control 
by some altogether unseen power. 

Scientists, when they run up against a stone wall, 
as in this instance, try to explain by calling it INSTINCT, 
but instinct as commonly understood, means nothing; 
and the dictionary definition for it tells nothing. When 
we say that it is a Guiding Intelligence we have a reason, 
but not explanatory or altogether satisfactory. The In- 
telligence which directs bird migration may be one of the 
things which it is best that we should not try to do 
much with for the present. That there is a Guiding 
Intelligence no person will deny, and it might be sug- 
gested that this intelligence is entirely outside the small 
brain capacity of the birds. It is probable that they obey 
a command or law which is not only not now understand- 
able to the average man, but which ‘may take him a long 
time to master. 





In this issue we are printing two articles on the same 
subject, the Mariposa Tulip of California. It so happens 
that both these articles were sent in by two different Cali- 
fornia contributors at about the same time, and although 
the articles cover, to some extent, the same ground, yet 
they are treated from a sufficiently different standpoint 
to warrant us in printing them both. The facts and in- 
formation contained in the articles cover the subject in 
a very thorough and interesting way. 





The Wheel Hoe in the Garden 


The wheel hoe or garden cultivator is of comparatively 
recent introduction. This does not mean within recent 
months or within recent years, as it has been in use among 
village and town gardeners for some years. Few farmers 
and others in country districts, however, are using the 
wheel hoe, even now. More would be using it, that is 
sure, if they understood its advantages over the old- 
fashioned implement for cultivation. Any man who will 
use the old-fashioned hoe, except for special work, is 
not only behind the times, but he is lacking in efficiency, 
not to say good judgment. 

The wheel hoe is always ready for action, and even 
where the area to be cultivated is considerable it may, in 
some cases, be better than horse cultivation. A consider- 
able piece of ground can be gone over in a day with a 
wheel hoe and the work, of course, is much better done 
than with horse cultivation, for the ground can be worked 
right up close to the plants. Also it may be run at the 
correct depth to properly cultivate; and by the use of differ- 
ent attachments, different operations in garden are prac- 
ticable. - The fact that one may cultivate a few rows 
at odd times in the morning or the evening makes it a 
very attractive tool to use. It is always looking at you, 
ready for action, and a constant invitation to take physical 
exercise and do something useful. 

As the cost of a wheel hoe is only a few dollars, even 
the gardener who has but a small place cannot afford to 
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be without it. By planting everything in straight rows, 
laid out with a planting line, it is surprising how much 
work can be done with a wheel hoe in a comparatively 
short time.. It is estimated that a man’s efficiency with a 
wheel hoe, as compared with the old-fashioned impijement, 
is at least 500% greater with the wheel hoe. In other 
words, a man can do five times as much useful work 
with a wheel hoe. 

Get into the habit of planting everything with a gar- 
den line and get the habit of using the wheel hoe. It is 
better exercise than playing golf, and you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are also accomplishing a 
productive result. 

MADISON COOPER 





Dr. Walter Van Fleet 


Y BROTHER, Walter Van Fleet, was born at Pier- 
mont on the Hudson, Rockland County, New York, 
June 18, 1857. The forebears of the Van Fleets 
came from Utrecht, Holland, in 1662 to America and 
settled at New Amsterdam, N. Y. The direct ancestor 
settled in the Mohawk Valley and from there removed 
in process of time to Williamsport, Pa., and later on to 
Watsontown, Pa., where my brother’s boyhood years were 
spent. He was the second son of Solomon Van Rensselear 
Van Fleet and his wife, Elvira Du Bois Van Fleet, and 
he married Sarah Cathrine Heilman, who survives him. 
She was a childhood friend and also a native of Watson- 
town. 
My Brother possessed that quality of temperament 
that made people love him. He was not egotistical and 
he was self-sacrificing, so that others came first, and in 


that way he earned their abiding faith in him. He was 


true to friendships and always a man of truth and courtesy 
to all who knew him. 


Dr. Walter Van Fleet was the second son of my parents 
and the second in age of a family of four children, two 
sons and two daughters, and I was the one that came 
directly after him, and so our taste and love of things be- 
ing much alike we were comrades, but our inclinations 
were well directed by a very wise and beloved Father 
and Mother. 


In the bygone days of our childhood we spent many a 
good year on what was known as “the farm.” In reality 
it was a country place of varied interests,—fruit, grain 
and vegetable raising being a part of the industry carried 
on by my Father, who was principal of the old Watson- 
town Academy for a number of years, where my Brother 
received a part of his education. As children we loved 
gardening and had each a plot in the garden space of the 
home, where we were always trying new things, one 
trying to outdo the other apparently,—but it was the 
absorbing rivalry of two happy hearted children, how- 
ever,—that in his case eventually was to be his life work. 

I remember he had a passionate leve of the Rose and 
believed it to be so lovely in influence that one should set 
it apart as a thing to be admired, but not used as care- 
lessly as other blossoms ofttimes were. Illustrating this 
os of his for the Rose I must tell a little story of those 

ys. 

The entrance to the garden was through a latticed 
garden house, the doorway making an arch, and all was 
clean and white as was the tall picket fence surrounding 
the close within, and in Rose time, in the fair June weather, 
the crinkly pink Baitimore-Belle Rose bloomed in great 
profusion there, climbing over the roof and framing the 
entrance. Brother dearly loved the spot, and there we used 
to read and play and enjoy the fragrance and beauty of 
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it all. But one day a little city cousin came a-visiting. 
She loved Roses, too, she said, but immediately her love 
of display of personal charms, suggested we banish the 
mere man, my brother, and set up a millinery shop, which 
we proceeded to do. Taking the stiff green leaves of the 
Sugar Maple and using the stems for pins, we made hats; 
and then we cut Roses and fastened them on our captivat- 
ing headgear and we were in the midst of admiring our- 
selves when a noise attracted our attention and there 
stood Brother with a very intense look of disgust on his 
face, and just behind him our sweet-faced Mother. He 





DR. WALTER VAN FLEET 


turned to her and said, “Oh! Mother ali those lovely 
Roses sacrificed for such a display;—no woman or girl 
has ever lived fair enough to wear a Rose.” After that 
it is needless to say, no more Roses were cut for personal 
decoration in our dear old home place. And I think his 
love of the Rose was one of the reasons he gave up the 
practice of medicine, and became interested in horti- 
culture in real earnest, which has resulted in the lasting 
good he has made of it, and given to the world to make 
it a more beautiful place to live in. 


FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 





Mrs. Lyman’s tribute to her Brother, Dr. Walter 
Van Fleet, as above, gives one a very intimate gauge of 
Van Fleet, the youth and man; and it is a matter of much 
satisfaction to the Editor to have Mrs. Lyman tell about 
her Brother for the benefit of readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. : 


Dr. Walter Van Fleet, while best known for his work 
with Roses, had also done much with Gladioli. The well 
known variety Princeps, for many years a standard, was 
one of the great steps in advance in the production of 
improved varieties of Gladioli. 
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Dr. Van Fleet was a true student of horticulture, and 
whatever work came to his hand, was done with the same 
theroughness and self-sacrificing quality, and with a real 
love for the work of which his youth, as told by his sister, 
Mrs. Lyman, was an indication. 

Mrs. Lyman has prepared the verses below in memory 
of the childhood days spent with her Brother on the farm. 


The Garden of Childhood 


Will there ever be a garden 
So full of changing charm 
As the close that I remember 
Out on my parents’ farm? 


Oh! Every summer time I played 
With brother in that close,— 
We were two happy gardeners 
At work with spade and hoes. 


Oh! Every good thing grew in it 
To make a child’s heart glad,— 
The fairest flowers, the sweetest fruit, 
Oh! Nothing there seemed bad. 


And never since those youthful days 
When time seemed made for play; 
Have I found a garden like it, 
Nor life so free and gay. 


FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 





The Sunflower Faces the Sun 


Once again is the Editor criticised on his statement 
about the Sunflower facing the sun. Read what F. H. Smith 
says in the Wayside Ramblings Department this month. 
He says that his Giant Russian has never been observed 
to face the evening sun at any period of its development. 
Now I wonder if Brother Smith is lacking in observation, 
or if the Giant Russian Sunflower is different than the 
several varieties which grow as volunteers in my garden 
every year? 

The Editor is not much given to loose statements, and 
although not a scientist nor scientifically trained, he has 
had considerable engineering experience and understands 
the value of accuracy, and he stands firmly on former state- 
ments made and would here repeat that he has noticed 
not simply an individual Sunflower or scattering ones here 
and there, but whole groups of them, facing the sun during 
the entire day. And these same Sunflowers will face the 
rising sun, too, and although the Editor has never stayed 
up all night to see just what happened, it is his impression 
that the Sunflowers straighten up during the night and 
as the daylight comes they immediately begin their wor- 
ship of Old Sol, and by the time he is fully above the hori- 
zon they are fairly facing the sun. 

Brother Smith’s criticism of the Editor’s statement 
about the Sunflower is the third which has come to hand. 
Where in the world are the Editor’s friends who have 
actually observed? Or is it possible that the average 
person is so lacking in observation? Anyway it is hoped 
that this controversy will end in more Sunflowers being 
planted for better observation in 1924. 





Garden Activities Should Be Continuous 


During October, yes, even during September, some gar- 
deners seem to think that their work for the season is over, 
and are inclined to let up on their activities. This is a 
grave mistake. As long as growth continues in the garden 
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cultivation should also continue. Indeed, there are few 
crops but need cultivation during their entire growing 
period. While it is cuistomary to discontinue cultivation 
at certain times this is more because of the fact that other 
work presses than that cultivation is not desirable. When- 
ever weed growth comes in the garden it shows that the 
gardener is not active, and it also indicates that the gar- 
den plants are being robbed of fertility which belongs to 
them. 

Not only garden plants, but also shrubs and trees re- 
quire attention and care. If the soil is kept loose and cul- 
tivated around shrubs, along hedges and for a consider- 
able area around trees much good results in development 
and growth. The buds for next year will more fully 
mature and are in better shape to stand the Winter. 

It is a fact that there is more satisfaction in cultivating 
a garden and observing the growth of garden plants, 
orchards, shrubs, fruits and trees than there is riding 
around in an automobile. 

Don’t let up on your garden work because Midsummer 
has passed, but keep at it steadily as long as growth con- 
tinues. It is time enough to quit when the foliage has 
been killed by frost. Then nature “lays by” plants for the 
Winter and the scientific gardener knows that it is time 
for him to cease his cultivating operations. 

MADISON COOPER 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER does not seem to 
have quite as many of the “lessons of life” and the re- 
ligious and sociological stuff which the Editor is con- 
strained to give his readers; but as a warning, don’t think 
that the Editor has “run dry” on material. Perhaps some 
readers may wish he had. Don’t worry, kind friends, 
stacks of themes are available and many are already pre- 
pared, a bunch of which is in type. Sometimes the sub- 
jects become obsolete, before space for printing is avail- 
able. No trouble at all about subjects and plenty of things 
to say about them. 





Songs 


The Dogwood trees 
And the Maples 
Have songs 
That sound like this: 

“A lazy bee hums lazily 
On a lazy summer day; 
And liquid note from a Thrush’s throat 
Calis, ‘please come out and play.’ 
Oh! the splash of the brook 
On the rocky ledge, 
And the swish of the brook 
’Gainst the crowding sedge, 
And the ripple of the brook 
Through the Yew tree hedge.” 
(All this their songs portray.) 


But the big Fir tree 
Hoids aloof from me, 
And his ragtime anthem rings; 
And I never seem 
To learn the theme 
Of the complex song he sings: 
“The roar of ocean; ships buffeted by gales; 
Wild commotion, cries and ripping sails; 
Jazz music, wails, sonorous mouthings, 
Syncopated undulations, deep voiced nothings; 
A shriek, a curse, a roar, a scream, a cry; 
Great tenors holding notes until they die.” 
These are impressions that are brought to me, 
When the March winds sing with the big Fir tree. 


OscaR. E. JENSEN 











REPORT from Mexico City gives 
us, I think, our first detailed in- 
formation concerning the be- 

haviour of the garden Iris in that 


latitude. Mexico is, however, at an 
elevation of about 7,400 feet which 
counteracts the latitude considerably 
and perhaps gives growing conditiors 
not unlike those of Southern Cali- 
fornia. M. Cazessus writes that for 
the last twenty years he had grown 
white and blue Irises such as he had 
grown at Bordeaux and that these to- 
gether with a darker purple were com- 
monly grown in Mexico. Presumably 
these are the varieties we know as Al- 
bicans, Germanica and possibly that 
other ancient form of Germanica 
found in old gardens which I suspect 
is Madonna, the colored variety of 
Albicans. 
‘ In Mexico the big crop of flowers 
comes in March and April, a smaller 
one in November-December while, as 
in California, some varieties throw 
stalks intermittently throughout the 
year. Major (germanica major) has 
given the most continuous bloom, 
while Amas, Kochii, and Florentina 
are shy and Oriflamme good for a two 
year plant. Mr. Cazessus began his 
collection in 1918 and has added to it 
in 1919 and 1921 so that even the lat- 
est purchases have had two seasons 
of possible bloom. Among the varie- 
gatas Princess Victoria Louise blooms 
well, while Lorelei and Mithras are 
very much dwarfed, and Aurea and 
Iris King -have not yet condescended 
to bloom. From the pallida-plicata 
group, Juniata and Parisiena are reg- 
ular, though the latter is poor in color, 
Queen of May shy, Ma Mie very shy, 
and some five others still unflowered. 
Princess Beatrice like Lent A. has 
bloomed but once in four years. Cat- 
erina has proved completely satisfac- 
tory and almost as prolific as Major 
and Archeveque and Rhein Nize 
equally as good. Wyomissing and 
Rose Unique bloom but fade, Flav- 
escens and Quaker Lady prcve mere 
samples, and of some fifteen others, 
or more, of uncertain origin none have 
flowered. It is to be regretted that 
no Intermediates are included, but I 
shall look forward with interest to 
future reports on Dominion, Shekinah, 
Ambassadeur, Lord of June, etc. At 
present we can draw no decided con- 
clusions as to whether varieties of a 
certain origin are particularly adapted 
to the climate. The report does how- 
ever, emphasize the fact that a vari- 
ety like Major which some of us had 
begun to think was of little worth here 


in the north is thoroughly worth keep- ~ 


ing. It is most unfortunate that the 
stock is probably much confused and 
that our consequent deductions are 
based on a frail foundation. 


NOTE from Mr. Shreve in Ar- 

kansas brings out the point that 
Irises should be planted in March for 
any success whatsoever and local grow- 
ers concur in the statement that early 
Spring is the time for Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, northern Arkansas, and 
eastern Texas. Similar advice would 
apply for any of our members who 
experience hot, dry Summers and wet 
Winters with heaving frosts. Even 
a Massachusetts drought I have found 
proves a serious setback to newly 
planted rhizomes. 


Mr. Campbell, of Detroit, has sent 
Mr. Wister an unusually careful re- 
port of Novelties and I shall cull freely 
from his notes. 


“Opera, Seminole, and Rosalba are 
similar, the first of fine shape, the last 
of a better color near at hand, but Sem- 
inole the best in carrying quality and 
all free and prolific. Phyliis Bliss and 
Delicatissima, 
nedon), Rotorua and Mlle. Schwartz, 
Raffet and Monsignor. Henry Glower, 
and the larger Pont-a-Mousson. Brandy- 
wine and Princess Beatrice, Azure and 
Perfection are all comparisons that will 
help us to identify the newer things. 

“Brandywine is a better Princess 
Beairice as it is a free-bloomer, had a 
fine orange beard, the falls drooping. 
but with a pleasing flare at the tiv.” 
Another revorts- Brandywine as fine. but 
not distinctive. and thus one appreciates 
personal predilections. 

“Canonus large, lasts well, free and 
fine.” I have found it very dull-toned 
also. 

“Canoral. very pleasing. also Drake. 
Sapphire is the color of Gold Crest and 
the earliest tall Iris, Hautefewille, very 
tall, free and thrifty with a fine vurvle 
effect even if not large: Miranda fine. 
all blue, large flower that all should have: 
Mistress Ford immense and of medium 
height. lasting well for so large a flower; 
Mrs. A. M. Brand popular: Morwell a 
dandy blue; Titan, free, very large and 
firm textured, rapid grower; Trianon 
either very nice or just ordinary as one 
rates the color of the small flower; Turco 
of a peculiar tawny tone; Viking a fine 
pallida; Véincentio nice, foliege unu- 
sually stiff; The Inca a dandy, the con- 
trast of the markings so distinct as to 
appear unnatural (I dislike this ex- 
tremely. R. S. S.); Citronella its height 
alone of value; Georgia early and free, 
but not as fine a pink as Cecil Minturne: 
Dream a pleasing light pink tone that 
would be wonderful if it had a little more 
red: Ruby a fine red-purple (not for me, 
R. S. S.), Hermione wonderful in mass.” 

“Kashmir White, my tallest and best 
white and thrifty here. Miss Cavell win- 
tered. well even without. protection, but 
the freeze of May 9 killed it completely 
as M. Denis had warned.” 

“Ochracea (Sunset). A very free 
bloomer over a long period and much 
admired. Quite tall and very thrifty 
though the rhizomes are small.” 


Yeoman, (a larger Sar-. 
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“All the reglio-cyclus did better out of 
doors, Hera and Isis particularly fine 
and Hoogiana a splendid lavender-blue.” 


THE CATALOGUES 


There is actually such a number of 
lists and catalogues that I cannot be- 
gin to review them as individuals, but 
there are a number of high lights and 
almost without exception a most sur- 
prising and marked reduction in 
prices. To what extent, if any, this 
has been due to our price discussions 
remains to be seen, but it coincides 
most curiously. The catalogues of 
late Winter were clearly based on 1922 
prices, those of early Summer are not 
and unless reports of short stocks last 
year were greatly exaggerated and 
this year’s demands smal] there will 
be a rise again next year. 

Another noteworthy development is 
the fact that the big general nurseries 
are beginning to offer really fine vari- 
eties at moderate prices. S. G. Harris 
has already done this and the Bay 
State Nurseries, one of the big ones 
of New England, plan to follow suit. 
They, by the way, were I think the 
sole importers of Caprne’s dwarf 
bearded hybrids way back in 1905 or 
so. This movement marks a real for- 
ward step for the Society. 

That Mr. Peterson has sold his en- 
tire stock of Irises to C. W. Hubbard 
I frankly regret as I have considered 
his “Master List” of unusual value for 
the gardener who is not an Iris spe- 
cialist. 

Among the foreign catalogues I was 
pleased to find Lent A. Williamson 
and Sherwin Wright listed by Ch. 
Maron et fils, as well as in England. 
Anna Farr and Fryer’s Glory are also 
in France. Really you know I am 
afraid that Europe has at last begun 
to appreciate that America has horti- 
cultural initiative. The Wallace cata- 
logue is as fine as ever and includes, I 
think, an even larger list of species 
than usual, and the interest in bulbous 
Irises, etc., in this country is on the 
increase without doubt. I found 
White Queen listed at $15.00 a hun- 
dred and there will be a considerable 
competition in whites between the 
American varieties White Knight, 
Athene, Fenella, Taj Mahal, and Mr. 
Mohr’s new cypriana seedling and the 
foreign whites, La Neige, White 
Queen, Miss Cavell, Theseus, Boling- 
broke, Samite, and Berenice. The two 
last are I think already out-classed 
and Bolingbroke as a Kashmir seedling 
will meet the same hardships that 
have greeted Kashmir White and Miss 
Willmott in so many gardens. 


The Perry catalogue is, I think, 
the outstanding one this year. There 





are a host of new varieties, some of | 


which were registered recently, and 
the descriptions just bristle with fas- 


cinating terms like apricot, rose, and | 
crimson. Report has it that many of © 


these new seedlings were derived from 
an extremely tall seedling of no in- 
trinsic merit except height and that 
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they carry this good quality. For the 
most part they seem to be pallidas and 
neglectas, often with velvety falls. 
One may hope that they will lead to 
a tall race with little of Trojana, or 
Mesopotamica, blood and a consequent 
hardihood. 


Mr. Andrews, whose seedling No. 1 
I found very close in effect to Sherwin 
Wright, has some most reasonable of- 
fers; Mrs. Emigholz has an unusually 
high-class list of novelties; Mr. Brand 
has listed three plants of a variety 
at a greatly reduced rate, practically 
20% off, and as three makes a most 
pleasing immediate clump the change 
should prove desirable; Mr. Weed 
offers his new seedlings, most of which 
have height, and a glance at his well- 
selected list proves that he knows 
quality; Mr. Pudor adds interest to 
an amended list not only by notes, but 
by a short list of discards with rea- 
sons appended. For example, “Traut- 
lieb, reason, poor grower, small flower, 
and washy color.” As brutal an ap- 
praisal of all varieties described would 
I think make a catalogue rather thrill- 
ing. Mr. Koehler lists his new seed- 
lings Rosedale, Elberon, and Prof. 
Seeliger of which I have had previous 
occasion to speak. 


A typewritten announcement from 
Wallace, I almost overlooked. Prob- 
ably you all have it, but what struck 
me were the descriptions. I look al- 
most in vain for any information as to 
height. I find Leonato a pale bicolor, 
Shylock and Volumnia pale purples, 
Mistress Ford, Anne Bullen, and 
Desdomona all somewhat similar 
rather dark purple bicolors with a dis- 
tinetive reddish tinge, Dionyza an 
improved Caterina, Antonio a purple 
bicoler, Proteus violet-blue, etc., and 
when I think of Lord of June and 
Neptune, Anne Page, Morwell, Cat- 
erina, and even others, all of Wallace 
introduction, I wonder despite the fact 
that R. Wallace & Co., I think, have 
done more than any other firm for 
Iris interests. 


Mr. Farr’s August number of “Bet- 
ter Plants” announces his new seed- 
lings with a colored plate which does 
not do justice to their colors. Sem- 
inole seems to have been more quickly 
disseminated both here and abroad 
than any variety I know of, and I am 
glad 1 helped give it an H. M. Cecil 
Minturn I did not think quite as fine 
as Georgia though I did not see them 
together. It is however distinctively 


soft in effect aside from its charm of ~ 


color. Personally I dislike Japanesque 
as much as I do Rosette and Clematis 
which are of that form. A list of Iris 
cum laude revealed eleven American 
varieties out of forty-one. Rather 
good. What! There are adequate 
color lists of inexpensive varieties and 
in fact the whole makes one wish that 
others than Mr. Bonnewitz and Mr. 
Farr could afford such timely remind- 
ers. Perhaps the Society will be doing 


something of the sort another year, 
because, as you may remember, we 
are going to try to exist without THE 
FLOWER GROWER in 1924, and hope 
to spend the money more advanta- 


geously. 


Miss Sturtevant, by the way, plans 
her 1924 list practically for collectors 
only. Few varieties listed at less than 
$1.00 are to be included, and I hope to 
see an unusual lot of varieties of 
American introduction, seedlings from 
a Shull, Williamson, Mohr, 
Sass, and others, a goodly number. 
Selection is based considerably on 
stock, but sufficiently on personal taste 
to cause a bit of family discord. 


I regret that I have no news of Mr. 
Fryer’s latest introductions or lists. 


I have left until last, comment on 
Mr. Mitchell’s entrance into the com- 
mercial field because the announce- 
ment of the Campos Altos Iris Garden 
introduces a number of the late Mr. 
William Mohr’s seedlings. Mr. Mohr’s 
recent death in an automobile accident 
was a real shock. There had been 


.an active correspondence for some five 


years now on Iris hybridization and 
it developed a real appreciation not 
only of his work, but the man himself, 
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gne who modestly hesitated and antic- 
ipated finer productions, and one who 
wished that his Irises should be dis- 
tributed at a moderate price so that all 
might share in their beauty. The 
present introductions are, with the ex- 
ception of Carmelo, Bearded Irises 
and include some of the largest, most 
up-standing varieties I know. Carmelo 
is, however, of even greater interest 
as it is the first of a number of re- 
gelia and oncocyclus Irises crossed 
with the bearded. A number of this 
type have bloomed in my garden and 
in thrift and character are comparable 
to Hoogiana rather than to the older 
Foster hybrids, Lady Lilford, etc. 
One, a cross with Gatesi was con- 
sidered the finest Iris grown when ex- 
hibited at Berkeley this Spring and I 
can only hope that fate will permit the 
introduction of many unnamed seed- 
lings and the continuation of his work 
by Mr. Mitchell. It would be a great 
pleasure to know that his Irises had 
found as great an appreciation among 
gardeners as Lent A. and Lord of 
June for example, now possess. 


REGISTRATION 
. @n apricot self. Mrs. Frances 
Cleveland. 
Indigo Sib. Tall, indigo blue. Mrs. Frances E. 
Cleveland. 


Silwer Tip Sib. S. White, F. clear blue. Mrs. 
Frances E. Cleveland. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Notes on My 


BY FRANKLIN B. 


EW Irises secure the Award of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and one of the very few 
last year was M. Denis’s Ochracea 
Coerulea. This unigue Iris has no 
counterpart among all those in cultiva- 
tion. The standards are a wonderful 
tone of old gold and their unusually 


Garden Irises 
MEAD (Indiana) 


heavy substance, perhaps heavier than 
that of any other variety, and their 
texture and formation give the ap- 
pearance of being wrought from pure 
gold. The falls are also of old gold 
but are burnished toward the cen- 
ter with a beautiful shade of me- 
talic blue in striking contrast with the 





A glimpse of a corner of Iriscrest, the garden of Franklin B. 
Mead. Beyond to the left are more Irises contrasted with Peonies 
and Lupins, of which a portion are included in the view 
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color of the rest of the flower. The 
falls are fiaring, of splendid poise and 
of graceful outline. The flower is ef- 
fectively carried on a stem of grati- 
fying height. This variety is unusu- 
ally attractive as a cut flower and one 
spike of three flowers in a stem vase 
appealed to me this past season as 
one of the most delightful varieties 
for this purpose. The flower is espe- 
cially useful in the garden picture 
where it also supplies the need of a 
proper color for transition from one 
group to another. Altogether it is a 
variety of most unusual finish. It is 
especially effective with the wine-col- 


ored Iris such as the inimitable 
Medrano and Opera. 
Among others remarkable for 


finish are Mlle. Yvonne Pelletier, 
Hautfeuille and Romeo. Mlle. Yvonne 
Pelletier, in color, is a gray Corrida. 
While it is a small flower, it is effec- 
tive in shape and habit and the bloom 
rises from a delicate, straight lance- 
like stem, fully forty-six inches high. 
The plant is exceedingly trim in every 
way and has, perhaps more than any 
other Iris, that quality which Miss 
Sturtevant has so aptly termed 
“style.” 

Hautfeuille is a tall, medium-sized 
flower of a striking deep violet purple 
color; and Romeo, another Iris of style 
was peculiarly happy in association 
with Hautfeuille. The standards of 
Romeo are lemon-yellow while the falls 
are purple surrounding a center of 
lilac-mauve. 

I have not yet had the opportunity 
of seeing Citronella which, although 
it has some faults, created quite a 
sensation at the Iris Show in London 
last year, where it received an Award 
of Merit, but of other variegatas with 
clear yellow standards and chestnut 
falls, Mr. Bliss’s Knysna is unques- 
tionably the best. The cclor through- 
out is extremely clear and of remark- 
able carrying quality and the rich falls 
are of an unusual rounded form and 
stand out distinctly against the mass 
of clear yellow standards. Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s seedling No. 69 is the tallest 
of all this type although it is not quite 
so clear as Knysna, but this is not no- 
ticeable except on the closest inspec- 
tion. It, too, is splendid in form which 
is different from that of any Iris I 
have ever seen. It and Knysna re- 
vert one’s thoughts to the days of 
heraldry with the idea that these two 
Irises would have been the most ap- 
propriate of all for use in the design- 
ing of armorial symbols and shields 
of arms. 

The old variety Darius has not yet 
been equaled in its class by any of the 
newer introductions and it will doubt- 
less be many years before it will be 
supplanted. Its standards are a clear, 
beautiful yellow and the hazy lilac color 
of its falls seems to detach it from the 
earth and the rest of the plant and 
give it that evanescent quality for 
which the Iris surpasses all other 
flowers. : 

Miss. Sturtevant’s Shekinah, the 
first clear yellow of pallida habit, is 
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familiar to all Iris lovers and she 
now has a series of yellow Irises of 
this type of different tones. Among 
these are Yellow Moon, Gold Imperial 
and Primrose. These have not yet 
bloomed for me in my garden. Miss 
Sturtevant considers some of them 
superior to Shekinah. 

One of the richest of all the amoenas 
is Richard II. While this is not a 
tall flower it is one of the most richly 
colored of all Irises. Its dark blue- 
purple falls are as rich and velvety 
as those of Dominion and this quality 
is heightened by its paper-white stand- 
ards. 

Tamar, while not especially notable 
as a single flower, will be found to be 
one of the most striking Irises for 
mass effect that has yet been intro- 
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duced and the same is true of the rich 
Opera which, we are told, will find a 
rival in Seminole, a variety which 
was not yet well enough established in 
my garden to give characteristic 
bloom. 

One of the most interesting novel- 
ties to bloom in my garden last sea- 
son was Sir Arthur Hort’s Regan, a 
pallida cross with Trojana. The color 
is a near approach to Souv. de Mme. 
Gaudichau but the texture and form, 
which are both good, are entirely dif- 
ferent. This variety usually receives 
prominent mention at Chelsea although 
it does not seem to have been noted at 
the show last year when attended by 
our American visitors. Mr. Wallace 
is featuring this Iris in his catalogue 
this year. 














Iris Bloom for Distribution among the Women Passengers of 
five special trains conveying shriners returning from the Wash- 
ington conference to their homes in California and Honolulu. 

One of the features of the work of the St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society is the distribution of blooms from their Trial plot to 


hospitals, churches, conventions, etc. 


2,000 Iris were distributed 


on June 3rd, to the wives and shriners who were passing through 
the city. Books were given as souvenirs to the Shriners. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett, President of the St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society, at the left. in the photograph. J. R. Harmer, Secretary 


St. Thomas Ch of C 





ce, at the right. 











A section of the trial garden of the St. Thomas Horticultural Society show- 
ing that part devoted to Irises, some three hundred varieties being grown. 
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Mady Carriere is of the type of 
Afterglow, a pale blue: where the lat- 
ter color is yellow. I personally prefer 
the French variety. Both of these 
are effective planted with pallidas. 

Miss Sturtevant’s Baronet is one of 
the most effective garden Irises that 
I have seen. Close at hand it is not 
especially remarkable but at a dis- 
tance of thirty to fifty feet it is 
scarcely surpassed for garden effect. 
Its standards are chicory blue and the 
falls are of a deeper tone. Its growth 
is strong and vigorous and the heavy 
flower is of well balanced form. The 
flower stands out firmly and the blend- 
ing and shading of color at the proper 
distance is as fine as any Iris. The 
general effect is that of a deeper EF. 
H. Jenkins. Assuredly, as Eden Phill- 
potts puts it, “Man has availed him- 
self of the great laws of evolution in 
mightier matters than the Iris, but 
in no theatre of his unsleeping efforts 
has he created purer beauty’ or awak- 
ened for flower lovers a truer joy than 
among the bearded Iris of June.” 


Iris Stylosa 

It can scarcely be too widely known 
that this winter-flowering species, which 
commenced unfolding its blossoms early 
in December, is stil! producing flowers in 
the end of February, having in the mean- 
time provided an abundant supply of 
spikes without a break. There still ap- 
pear growths with blooming sheaths that 
will carry the flowering well into the 
third month. It should, however, be 
stated that the plants have a warm and 
favoured position against a wall, and 
this, coupled with the fact of the clumps 
being well established and large, will in 
some measure account for so continued 
a display. Other plants fully in the 
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open have not shared the freedom of 
those referred to—a fact not to be over- 
looked when planting this species, which 
is best done early in April—Gardening 
Illustrated. 











WHEN THE LIGHTNING STRIKES IRISES 


Lightning stroke in field of Irises at Belts- 
, Md., Aug. 3, 1923. Photo, Aug. 7, by 
J. Marion Shull, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Here is a very unusual picture of 
what happens in an Iris planting when 
the lightning avoids the more elevated 
trees and buildings near by and strikes 
in the middle of an open field. This 
stroke occurred in a commercial plant- 
ing at Beltsville, Md., on August 3 and 
was described by an onlooker as ap- 
pearing like a “ball of fire about as 
big as a man’s head.” Toward the 
right some rhizomes have been partly 
unearthed and a couple plants were 
thrown to a distance of several yards. 
The photograph was taken several 
days later at which time the plants 
shown were completely blanched. To 
a radius of perhaps thirty feet the 
taller leaves had had several inches 
at the tips killed by heat. 


J. MARION SHULL 
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Hints To Dahlia Growers 


It pleases me very much to read in the 
A. D. S. Bulletin of all the diseases con- 


- cerning the growing of the Dahlia. I 


have grown the Dahlia for the past 
twenty-five years. Never have I seen 
any such trouble as I am reading of at 
the present time; it seems to me it’s 
bugs, bugs, and more bugs to follow. 
Or, is it that every Dahlia grower is so 
wrapped up in some extra choice new 
variety that when he falls off to sleep at 
night, he soon begins to mumble, swing- 
ing his hands, “the bugs will get it.” 
Wife hears John awailing; investigates 
John’s troubles. You are the one who’s 
got a bug. Your plants are not buggy, 
and never were. If you grow your Dah- 
lias as you do any vegetable crop you 
would not have all the worry with your 
garden Dahlias. The Dahlias will grow 


in any growing soil. Plant the 
Dahlias out in the open sunny plot. 
Each year we learn by experience from 


years past that June is the time to set 
out the Dahlia roots; in a month’s time 
buds appear some in bloom, but the 
majority will escape the heat of July. 
My idea in planting the Dahlia is, 








* out your holes, set the 





drive your stakes in place first, fork 
roots down five 
inches, lay them down flat, sprout on 
eyes two inches from stakes, cover roots 
over with two inches of soil. I now 
think it advisable to sprinkle a pint of 
hen manure over the hill; work in 
slightly. Cover this with a little soil, 
place a stiff paper collar around the 
eye. I call this planting Dahlias right. 
Never do I lose 2 hill by cutworms. I 
like to have a good feed at least once a 
week, so I treat my Dahlias as I like to 
be treated myself. But the bug that 
gets me hot under the collar about every 
night is the borer, and the more that 
come the better I like them. 

Down my garden path I’m straying, 
feasting of the beauties there; in my 
hand I hold my gun, all primed for Mr. 
Buggie. My method in cooking Mr. 
Borer mighty quick is this: Take three 
ounces arsenate of lead to gallon of 
water. Mix well; take oil can, fill it 
with this mixture, go to the plant, push 
the sharp end of tube through the stalk 
at the top to center. Fill stalk up, 
let the water run out at the bottom, 
where borer went in, the powder settles 
all down inside the stalk; soon Mr. Borer 
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goes to work, but before morning Mr. 
Borer is down and out. Don’t give a 
plant but one treatment; it’s enough. If 
plants are wilted at night, in morning 
they will be fresh as ever, will grow and 
bloom same as ever. 

Let us all keep a close watch this Sum- 

mer on the stunted plants. Get them 
out soon as they stop growing. If the 
stunt appears with one of your last 
year’s best growing varieties, cut it down 
to six inches from the ground. See if a 
good healthy shoot will come on. A 
healthy clump of Dahlia roots produce 
a long slim neck off from the main stalk, 
with different size bulbs at the end. On 
a diseased plant not over one or two 
small roots grow, and they are in a 
bunch. I give each plant a good trim- 
ming of all first grown leaves that later 
become mildew, dry up. Good place for 
lice to roost. 
_ The most interesting work in the grow- 
ing” of the Dahlia is in. growing new 
varieties of seedlings. Select your seeds 
from good growing stock. Grow each 
named variety of so many plants by 
themselves. Be sure to tag each variety 
soon as the seedlings begin to bloom. 
I know you are anxious to get home from 
work at night to see what’s doing in the 
past twenty-four hours—this line of 
work is so fascinating. Is it going to 
cause serious trouble in the future? A 
new variety ought not to be put on the 
market before the fourth or fifth year’s 
trial. If a grower has a new seedling 
that will hold right to its first size 
blooms, good stiff stems, and healthy 
growing for four and five years’ trial, he 
can rest easy, that he has succeeded in 
producing a valuable new Dahlia that 
all the Dahlia lovers will pay the price 
to get it. 

F. C. SHELDON, (In Bulletin of the 
American Dahlia. Society) 


Perennial Phlox 


Everything considered, Perennial 
Phlox is one of the most useful 
garden flowers. While they do not 
make as much of a show as Peonies 
or Irises, their season of bloom is 
much longer under favorite condi- 
tions and there is a wider range 
of color. The Phlox family will give 
flowers from Spring until late Fall if 
the early blooming sorts are grown. 
Miss Lingard seems to be the gen- 
eral favorite among the Phioxes 
blooming for a long period, having 
a good foliage and holding its color 
well until sharp freezing weather. It 
is also said to have good forcing qua!- 
ities and will root readily from cut- 
tings. 


Stocky Dahlia plants may be ob- 
tained by picking out the head or cen- 
tral sprout when a foot or so in height. 
This will compel branching. But one 
stalk should be left in each hill for 
best flowers. 


Dahlias should be watered rather 
heavily when budding if the ground 
is dry and these instructions apply to 
most other flowering plants. The bud- 
ding and blooming season is when 
they require most water. 
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Texture 


fabric, but we have evolved an- 

other, broader meaning that of a 
surface quality which to our eyes ex- 
presses the component structural 
parts of the object. And in our gar- 
den use of the word we find ourselves 
harking back to its original meaning 
by the use of such qualifying adjec- 
tives as silky, velvety and-so-forth. 
In the garden we may be concerned 
with mere textural details, the sur- 
face qualities of which we may ac- 
tually touch, but more commonly and 
correctly we are concerned with the 
visual effect of a certain plant or 
massed planting of individuals. And 
as it is a visual impression alone, the 
form and outline are often insepa- 
rably linked with our appreciation of 
texture. 


One of the convenient distinctions 
between the Spruce and the Fir is 
the stiffness of the needles. We can 
easily feel the difference, but as we 
look at the tree across the lawn this 
softness may not be revealed because 
of the spiky growth and if we view a 
forest of these trees from an opposite 
hillside the effect may again be soft- 
ened. 

But why should we consider these 
superficial qualities of our plant ma- 
terials? It is not a matter of great 
importance in plant arrangement, and 
yet texture does give us another qual- 
ity wherein we may secure new har- 
monies or contrasts. In clothes we 
may value the contrasts of serge and 
silk or of watered silks where, with 
the same weave, we may still see dif- 
ferences of textures. And among 
plant materials we may parallel tex- 
tile materials to quite an extent. 


iyanereroe gs for example the juxta- 
position of Box and Kerria japon- 
ica. Forget for the moment their cul- 
tural incompatibility. There is clearly 
no harmony, even in texture. To use 
them together will achieve contrast 
in almost every respect. Whether one 
likes such dissonant contrast is a per- 
sonal matter. Plant Box with Blue- 
berry perhaps and we still have a de- 
cided contrast, but it is not that of 
texture, and if we should plant the 
Kerria with Philadelphus we have lost 
all but the winter contrast of twig 
tones. Incidentally I think that we 
are accustomed to sharper contrasts 
in Winter and should plan for them 
to an even greater extent. Nature’s 
contrast of snow and bare limbs 
against the sky neutralizes our most 
strident efforts. 

We appreciate, though perhaps with- 
out analysis, the varying textures of 
tree masses, or of flowers, but often 
the texture of intermediate things 


()"tabric, but texture was a woven 


which form our picture remains un- 
perceived. It is by texture even more 
than by form, or color, that we iden- 
tify distant groves of White Pine, of 
Locust, even perhaps of Oak, and in 
the realm of flowers it is largely tex- 
ture that makes particular favorites 
of the Rose, of certain Irises, of Wall- 
flowers, or Salpiglossis. Quite without 
intent I have picked flowers that are 
described as like unto silk, or satin, 
or velvet, and I wonder to what an 
extent the association of these ma- 
terials with royalty and riches has in- 
fluenced our valuation of their flower 
counterparts. But this leads us away 
into. vain wanderings in psychology 
and our theme is, I hope, more prac- 
tical. 


C= must tread wearily in the 
choice examples of texture because 
as with all things that we judge by 
sight, the individua! is the sole ar- 
biter of his likes and dislikes. I have 
always liked the textural harmony of 
planting Lilies and broad-leaved Ever- 
greens, but I have liked equally well 
the textural contrasts of Ferns with 
the smooth shiny-leaved Evergreens. 
The contrast, probably because nature 
has paved the way, would be more 
pleasing on a large scale and curi- 
ously enough I think the harmony 
would be almost too apparent. If, 
perchance we planted Rue near tall 
Phlox, the harmony of texture would 
be submerged by the contrast of foli- 
age size. Rarely indeed should we 
consider one quality alone. 

There is much more than texture in- 
volved in the harmony of Larkspurs 
and Aconite; little else in the harmony 
of Mat Phlox and most of the Spireas 
and Astilbes. The grouping of Peo- 
nies and Lilies, of Lilies and Larkspur, 
of Spirea, Palmata and Sage, of Thyme 
and Clove Pinks, of beardless Irises, 
Day Lilies and ornamental grasses 
have all given satisfactory textural 
harmonies and often interesting con- 
trasts of other qualities. Among the 
shrubs we might easily achieve monot- 
ony with a planting of Philadelphus, 
Deutzia, and Kerria, or of glistening 
broad-leaved evergreens. I like the 
Snow-berry as it gracefully skirts tall 
growing Lilacs. I like the contrast 
of smooth leaved wild Barberries with 
rough Cedars. But what matters my 
likes or dislikes, I merely wish to 
emphasize another quality of vegeta- 
tion which, if considered, will help 
toward the creation of more perfect 
garden pictures. 


The school of experience teaches 
many a useful lesson and fools will 
learn in no other. 

(Old Copy Book) 
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Sweet-Scented Gardens 


Light and shade, good form and pure 
colour, are desirable in the garden, but 
though less evident, the best of leafy and 
flowering plants that possess a sweet or 
graceful perfume are also enjoyable. 
Evergreen shrubs, like Sweet Bay, 
Lavender, Myrtle, and Rosemary are 
valuable for sheltering hedges, or for 
sheltered nooks and corners near the 
house, especially so in mild and sunny 
localities near the sea. Of all seaside 
shrubs in flower none, perhaps, surpass 
the Laurustinus, as now covered with its 
clusters of snowy blossoms. There are 
three or four varieties of Laurustinus, 
all‘ beautiful and free blossoming, but 
perhaps the one with glossy leaves is 
the most beautiful when seen in flower. 
The plant is an evergreen also, which 
is another advantage, and the perfume 
of its flowers is fresh and hea!thful. 
Every garden, even a road-side cottage 
garden, may boast of its sweet-scented 
Mezereon bush, its Rosemary, Lavender, 
Roses, Sweet Briar, Pinks, and Carna- 
tions, with its Violets and Pansies be- 
side the Box-edged path or on each side 
of the docr. 

It is true we cannot boast of our 
Lemon and Orange groves, but our cli- 
mate is still kind to many fragrant 
things—to Honeysuckle, Virgin’s Bower, 
Jasmine, Sweet Verbena (Aloysia), 
Magnolia, and to Cherries, Plums, and 
Hawthorn. In bed and border alike we 
may grow hosts of beautiful and fra- 

ant things—Woodruff, Pinks, Balm, 

usk, Violets, Rockets, Primroses, Wall- 
flowers, Carnations, Stocks, Sweet Pea, 
Mignonette, and many other plants that 
“distill sweet odours on the evening air.” 
We have known outside Vine bordes 
coated with fresh earth and manure 
every year, and then carpeted with Mig- 
nonette and Night-scented Tobacco, give 
delightful results. In one place we know 
the narrow borders beneath the windows 
of the house are sown every Spring with 
Mignonette and Night-scented Stocks, 
which fill all the lower rooms with fra- 
grance if a window is opened. Cn an- 
other large house every spare inch of 
wall below the bedrooms is trellised for 
Magnolias, Tea Roses, Jasmine, Honey- 
suckle, Chimonanthus, and the Sweet 
Clematis, or Virgin’s Bower, and from 
June to October Heliotropes, Violas, Ver- 
benas, and scented Cape 
are planted in the flower beds below. 

When we consider our glass-roofed gar- 
dens and plant houses, there is practi- 
cally no limit to the sweet things, both 
leafing and flowering, that we can grow. 
The scented Pelargoniums. and many 
beautiful plants and bulbs bring us the 
perfume of the Cape or the desert to 
our doors. Orchids of all kinds, odorous, 
from the tropics and mountains of both 
East and West, the Gardenia and Tube- 
rose, the Eucharis Lily, and tropical 
flowers of a hundred kinds exhale their 
perfume for us, even in our most smoky 
towns. Of fragrant flowering and foli- 
aged plants we can never have too many 
in our gardens and glasshouses. It 
is something to remember that even a 
cottager may possess a sweet-scented 
garden around his door, and that no 
flowers are sweeter, however more rare 
and expensive to obtain or to grow, than 
are the wild Violets, Roses, and Lily of 
the Valley of our own h and woods.. 


—Gardening Iilustrated (English) 
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My Fern Bed 


BY FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH 


N THE August 1922 number I told 
I you of my pool and its delights, 

but did not tell you of the rather 
seemingly sad ending of it. The pool 
had to be filled by carrying water from 
the house well some rods away, and 
after a very dry season the water was 
so low in the well that I could not have 
all I wanted for the pool, with the re- 
sult that the water got low, and as the 
weather was very hot and dry many 
birds came to the little pool to drink 
and bathe, and ere I was aware of 








dry seasons, so I think my readers 
will understand what joy it was to 
me to find that not only had all my 
daintiest Ferns come safely through 
our three last Winters but also that 
there are now a number of tiny, self- 
sown seedlings growing also; and that 
too, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have gone through about as trying a 
Spring on vegetation as I have ever 
seen. The pool had sloping sides so 
when I placed the dirt in I allowed 
it to slope also and planted the mois- 











Mrs. Heath’s Fern bed growing on what 
was once a piece of bare prairie land 


what was happening, they had de- 
veloped a fondness for goldfish and 
had devoured all except one rather 
large one. Then I stocked it with 
minnows and small pickerel and these 
went the same way as the goldfish. 
I tried this several times with the 
same result. Thus as the fish industry 
proved rather discouraging, and the 
water supply short I had to abandon 
my pool. Before doing this entirely 
I built a little dam across it and filled 
half of it with rich leaf mould and 
sand and planted a few choice dwarf 
Ferns there. These grew so well that 
I decided to give it over entirely 
to the Ferns. Then I built two little 
pools, (lakes or bird baths, which- 
ever name one chooses to call them), 
in the big new rock garden (which is 
The small pools 
are built the same as the large one 
was, the smaller holding two and the 
| larger four pailfuls of water. They 
| have rocky banks and sloping sides so 
| they are very easily cleaned and re- 
filled and the birds enjoy them very 
much. I put the goldfish in the larger 
one, placing a small mesh chicken wire 
screen over the pool which allows the 
birds to drink, and makes a most 
effective “No fishing allowed” sign. 


TO RETURN to the Fern bed: I had 
always had difficulty in keeping 
my Ferns alive during some of our hot 


ture-loving Ferns at the bottom and 
those of drier habits upon the sides. A 
large clump of Caltha palustris, or 
Marsh Marigold planted at the very 
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and east by trees or shrubs, and the 
west side has a stone wall high enough 
to shade it most of the time. This 
stone wall is hidden by a wild Clematis 
vine climbing over it, with a white 
Rose bush and a large clump of 
Hemerocallis kwanso doing their best 
to add variety and charm, while 
Aegopodium podcgraria variegata, 
with its prettily mottled light green 
and white foliage, contributes much 
to the beauty of the whole. At the 
north of these is a bed filled with very 
sandy soil and edged with stones. 
Here flourish Oenothera caespitosa, 
one of our most beautiful wild flowers, 
with Black Clover as a ground cover. 
The Oenothera is a very interesting 
plant with its great white flowers 
which spring into bloom almost as if 
by magic, for only the close observer 
will. notice the buds so rapidly do they 
develop, and in a day one is startled 
to see the glorious large blooms, : so 
large that a single one of them will al- 
most ide the entire plant. It is very 
desirable for rock gardens. The Black 
Clover is very much like the common 
White Clover in habit of zrowth and 
general appearance culy. that the 
leaves are like rich brown velvet with 
a tiny margin of green. It hugs the 
ground very closely and makes an 
ideal carpet plant. 


South of the Fern bed is a large 
Box Elder Tree, festooned with Vir- 
ginia creeper, (Ampelopsis ameri- 
cana), and to the east a clump of 
Evergreens. This spot appeals more 
strongly to my beauty-loving soul than 
any other. I believe it would touch 
the heart of the most careless ob- 
server, to watch the moon swing 
around the large clump of trees 
further on and shed its streams of 





Mrs. Heath’s Fern bed wall covered with — 
atis and showing Aegopodium Podograria 
riegata. The youngster is Mrs. Heath's pon an 


bottom of the Fern bed, and a few good 
clumps of Hepaticas set along its very 
edge, add much to the beauty of my 
Fern bed in early Spring before the 
Ferns have made much growth. 


The Fern bed is shaded to the south 


silvery light through the festooned 
openings of the trees until it reaches 
my Ferns with its soft radiant light, 
giving them a frost-like delicacy, and 
charm that one feels, but cannot de- 


(Concluded on page 372) 
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The Mariposa Tulips of California 


BY PAUL R. 


NYONE visiting California for 
the first time is immediately im- 
pressed by the abundance and 

variety of her wild flowers. If it is 
the good fortune of the eastern tourist 
to arrive in California during the 
spring months, he will find the hills 
green, and dotted with masses of wild 
flowers. A more wonderful sight than 
the massed effect of blue Lupines and 
the golden yellow California Poppies, 
growing side by side in patches of an 
acre or more, cannot be equalled any- 
where. But when one has had time 
to assimilate this massing of color, 
and looks about with an eye for detail, 
he will find abundant material, both 
in annual and perennial flowers. 
Among the most beautiful and dainty 
California wild flowers are those in- 
cluded in the Lily family. 


The Mariposa~ Lilies of California, 
are at once, striking and beautiful, 
with their wide range of form and 
color and habitat.: These plants, be- 
longing to the genus Calochortus, are 
called Mariposa Lilies, because of the 
resemblance of some of the species 
to butterflies. The word Mariposs, is 
Spanish, and means “butterfly,” be- 
ing a very musical as well as a de- 
scriptive word. Many of the species 
have the petals of a delicate color, 
with a large, brilliantly colored spot, 
resembling the wing of a butterfly. 

The bulb is rather small, averaging 
one-half to three-fourths inch in di- 
ameter. The bulblets are very small, 
scarcely more than an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, and are borne at the 
base of the stem, either singly or in 
groups, up to four. Unlike many other 
bulbous plants, the bulblets are not 
formed as offshoots of the parent bulb, 
but are borne at the base of the stem. 
Not all species of Calochortus pro- 
duce bulblets. 

The flowers are borne on the end of 
the stalk, which is either simple or 
branched, depending on the species. 
They are arranged either singly or in 
groups of two or three. There are 
three types of flowcrs found in the 
genus Calochortus,—the Mariposa 
Lily, the Star Tulips, and the Globe 
Tulips. The members of this genus 
are distributed throughout California, 
being found in the Coast 
which parallel the length of California 
along the coast, in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, and in the great valley 
lying between the two ranges. 


Ts Mariposa Lily, or Butterfly 
Tulip, as it is sometimes called, 
has a cup-shaped flower, borne on a 
slender stem. The petals are three in 
number, reflexed, so that they give 
the appearance of being bent back, 
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when fully expanded. They are found 
in yellow, white and lilac, each species 
having distinctive markings. The 
leaves are long, narrow and dark 
green, up to about a foot in length, 
and are recumbent from their weight 
when fully grown. The flower stalk 
is straight and makes a striking ap- 
pearance when a mass of the flowers 
is in bloom. 


Perhaps the best of the genus is 
Calochortus vesta. The color is white, 
flushed with lilac or rosy. purple, red 
at the center and purple on the backs 
of the petals. The flowers are three 
to five inches across, borne on long 
stalks, separately, and make an ex- 
cellent cut flower; as they will last for 
several days when placed in water im- 
mediately after cutting. Like all other 
members of this genus, the flower 
must be seen to appreciate its beauty, 


as words cannot adequately describe it. - 


Calochortus venustus resembles the 
C. vesta, but is not as large, the flow- 
ers reaching their maximum size in 
a diameter of two inches. The stems 
are short, being from four to ten 
inches long, and branched, there be- 
ing several flowers to a plant, each 
one being borne separately. The color 
of this species is white, with pencil- 
ings of rose, and a rose-colored blotch 
at the base of each petal. This species 
is found in open fields of a sandy or 
alkaline character throughout the 
coast ranges and extending through 
the central valley of California into 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

C. splendens, the true Mariposa 
Lily, is a beautiful flower. The pre- 
dominating color is a clear lilac, with 
whitish hairs toward the base of the 
petals. The flower is rather large, 
with stems a foot to a foot and a half 
high. This species makes an excellent 
flower for cutting, and is often used 
as such in the localities where it is 
abundant. Its range extends through 
the coast ranges of central California. 

The yellow Mariposa Lily, C. luteus, 
closely resembles the white Mariposa 
Lily, C. venustus, in habit, and gen- 
eral distribution, often being found 
associated with it in the Coast Range 
foothills. It does not penetrate into 
the Sierras. This species is yellow, 
with central blotch lacking, its place 
being taken by finely penciled lines. 

Other species of this type, showing 
different habit and distribution are: 
C. uniflorus a rather low (four to 
eight inch) plant with a lilac flower 
borne on the end of the stalk. It is 
found in wet meadows; C. oculatus is 
a creamy color, with a large, widely- 
zoned eye, with a very large flower. 
C. citrinus differs from the preceding 
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in color, being yellow, and is different 
from the other yellow, C. luteus, in 
possessing an eye in each petal, the 
eye being almost black. 


‘THE second type of the genus is 

known as the Star Tulips. These 
are smali, delicate, woodland plants 
with simple or branched stems, and 
leaves up to a foot or more in length, 
being longer than the flower stalk. 
These are all very similar in shape, 
but have a wide range of colors. 
Pussy’s ears, C. maweanus, is a deli- 
cate little plant, growing from three 
to five inches high, and bearing sev- 


eral blooms at the end of the flower | 


stalk. The flowers are white, covered | 


on the upper surface with long si'ken 
hairs, so that the general appearance 
is that of the inside of a kitten’s ear, 
hence the common name. Other 
species of this type are C: benthamii, 
bright yellow, and C. lilacinus, lilac. 
Space does not permit of a detailed 
description of these two species, but 
suffice it to say that they resemble 
= pussy’s ears very much except for 
color. 


The third group is popularly known 
as Globe Tulips, and is well repre- 
sented by C. albus, known as the Fairy 
Lantern or White Globe Tulip. The 
flowers are greenish white, about an 
inch in diameter, with the petals in- 
curved giving the appearance of a 
globe. The flowers are pendent from 
branching stems, from a foot to a 
foot and a half high. This is a truly 
beautiful species, found in shady 
woods of the coast range of California. 
Closely resembling C. albus is C. ama- 
balis, the color of which is golden yel- 
low. It, too, is a native of shady 
woods. 


‘THE few species mentioned above do 
not make up the entire genus as 
ound in California, but they will serve 
to give an idea of the different types, 
colors and conditions under which 
they are found. These species are all 
worthy of cultivation, and are found 
in a few gardens in California, and 
are offered by a few florists for sale, 
both in California and in other states. 
Perhaps the largest use the members 
of this genus have under cultivation 
is for naturalizing purposes. A few 
bulbs of any of the above species, if 
placed in a shady, well-protected cor- 
ner of the garden will do well and 
produce beautiful blooms under Cali- 
fornia conditions, and I can see no rea- 
son why the same would not hold good 
for eastern gardens. Care would have 
to be taken to protect them from frost 
in the East, if they were used for 
naturalizing. When planted in pots, 
good results have been obtained, the 
plants producing fine flowers, which 
were beautiful, in addition to being 
rather a curiosity. There are growing 
in California, and neighboring states, 
many species of beautiful Lilies that 
will, I hope, some day rival some of 
the popular ones of today. 
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The Mariposa Tulip Calochortus 


HE Mariposa Tulips, which in 

the language of the botanist, are 

known as Calochorti, are the 

most widely distributed lilaceous 
plants of the Pacific Coast, and ac- 
cording to Carl Purdy who is an au- 
thority on the Lilies of California, 
they reach British America on the 
North, stray into the northern part 
of Mexico on the South, and on the 
East one species grows even as far 
east as Nebraska. Although not so 
ubiquitous as the California Poppy, or 
eschscholtzia, they may yet be found 
growing in wonderful profusion where 
the conditions for their development 
are favorable. Next to the esch- 
scholtzia, this is the most esteemed 
flower of our state, but it is'not to be 
found growing in our back yard, nor 
along our roadsides, as the esch- 
scholtzia is wont to do; consequently 
it has not become so well known. 

The generic name of this interest- 
ing group of plants comes from the 
kalos, meaning beautiful, and chortus, 
meaning grass, in allusion to its flow- 


ers and to its leaves, which are exceed-: 


ingly grass-like in form, so much so, 
in fact, that a field of these butterfly- 
like blossoms waving above a billowy 
expanse of grass, seems like some- 
thing ethereal, and te have no connec- 
tion with the earth. In all there are 
about forty species, all indigenous to 
the United States, and nearly all con- 
fined to the Pacific Slope. 

On account of their form and habi- 
tat, the Calochorti fall naturally into 
three distinct groups. In the first 
group are included those enchanting 
creations of the woodland, bearing 
globe-shaped flowers on rather tall 
and slender leaf-wrapped stems. One 
stera may often be adorned with many 
of these winsome blossoms. They may 
be white, in which case they are com- 
monly known as “Fairy-lanterns,” 
“Hair-bells,” or “White Globe-Tulips,” 
and in scientific parlance as Calochor- 
tus albus. These are at home in the 
cool recesses of the Coast Range 
woods from Ukiak to Monterey, and 
thence southward to Southern Cali- 
fornia, where they are accompanied by 
such interesting flowers of the wood- 
land as the Dentaria, Hounds-tongue, 
Saxifrage, Woodland-star, and Maiden- 
hair and Gold-back Ferns. Never 
was flower more ethereally beautiful, 
nor more exquisite in texture,—never 
one that displays such gracefulness of 
poise. It has endeared itself to all, 
but more especially to the children 
who gather it in huge bouquets. 

There is one species found growing 
from the Bay of San Francisco north- 
ward into Trinity County, which bears 
exceedingly graceful golden-yellow 
blossoms. Only one grass-like leaf pre- 
cedes the flexuous stem, which is often 
surmounted by many clear-yellow, deli- 
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cately-fringed blossoms, which are 
shaped somewhat like the pinwheels 
that boys are so fond of fashioning. 
On account of their quaint quizzical 
look, somewhat akin to the enquiring 
look of Diogenes as he thrust his lan- 
tern at midday into all sorts of nooks 
and corners in search of an honest 





Yellow Globe Tulip (Calochortus pulchellus) 


man, it has had bestowed upon it the 
common appellation of Diogenes’ Lan- 
tern. Somewhat similar to this, but 
nore globe-shaped, is that rare species, 
Calochortus pulchellus, to be found 
growing in a certain section of the Mt. 
Diablo region. 


IX THE second group are included 

those delicate little woodland plants 
commonly known as_ Star-tulips. 
These, too, may vary in color, some 
like Calochortus benthamii, being yel- 
low and hairy, and is known by the 
common name of Yellow Cat’s-Ears, 
while others are white or tinged with 
lilac. Calochortus maweanus is also 
hairy and is known as Cat’s-Ears. 
This inhabits that wonderful region 
lying between the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco and Oregon, where it may be 
found in bloom in moist meadows in 
early Spring, nestling amid the grass. 
There are other species which bear 
practically hairless flowers, among 
which we may mention C. uniflorus, 
and C. umbellatus. 

In the third group are included 
those wonderful creations commonly 
known as Mariposa or Butterfly 
Tulips. No one can form an idea to 
what extent nature has gone to array 
a flower in such a wonderful variety 
of markings, until one has had the 
opportunity to witness a field of these 


gorgeous flowers in bloom. These are 
the true Mariposa Tulips, and are tall 
graceful plants with erect stems, sur- 
mounted by many oculated blossoms, 
which are exceedingly varied as to 
color and markings. Who that has 
had the opportunity of beholding a 


. hillside covered with these gorgeous 


creations of the floral kingdom, un- 
duiating with every wandering breeze 
without feeling something akin to ad- 
miration stirring in his bosom, must 
of necessity have fallen exceedingly 
low in his powers of estimation, or 
possess a grudge against the world 
in general. 

The Mariposa Tulips are the most 
famous of California’s wildings, and 
are appreciated both at home -and 
abroad, where gardeners enthuse over 
their beauty. Their peculiar butter- 
fly-like blossoms had such an effect 
on the imaginative minds of the early 
Spanish settlers that they bestowed 
upon them the euphonious appellation 
of La Mariposa, which in their lan- 
guage means butterfly, and by this 
appropriate title they are commonly 
known today. 

All Mariposa Tulips are simply 
forms or variations of Calochortus 
venustus. These have cup-like blos- 
soms, and are marked with eyes, and 
dots, and delicate striations which are 
characteristic of this species, yet each 
strain has a color scheme and plan of 
markings peculiarly its own. There 
is no other flower like it, and the 
only plant that can be compared with 





Mariposa Tulip (Calochortus purpurascens) 


it is the Orchid, but the Orchid is 
only for those whose affluence permits 
of its cultivation, while the Mariposa 
Tulip growing in the great out-of- 
doors, as it does, is free to those who 








care to hunt it up in its sylvan re- 
treat. 


W HILE one could go on indefinitely 
describing the many species that 
make their home in the wonderful 
West, enlarging on their attributes, 
I will only mention a few, that whose 
beauty, or history, sets them apart 
from the others. There is one species, 
C. nuttallii, which is of especial in- 
terest because it has figured so largely 
in the history of the Mormon Church. 
This is the state flower of Utah. Be- 
cause its bulbs proved edible, the fol- 
lowers of Brigham Young, when lost 
in the desert, locked upon it in about 
the same light as the Jews did upon 
the manna that so miraculously rained 
down from heaven and saved them 
after their wanderings in the desert. 
In the Yosemite Valley, where this 
flower is rather common, the plants 
are tall and the flowers beautifully 
colored, being white or often tinged 
with lilac, or greenish yellow, while 
at the base or exch petal is a brown 
or purplish dot. In the Eldorado 
strain of the Mariposa Tulip are found 
many that bear gorgeously colored 
flowers, but none of such a brilliant 
scarlet as those of C. kennedyi, which 
inhabits the Mojave Desert of the 
southeastern part of the state, and 
which strays into Arizona. Its igne- 
ous cups, which are lifted only a few 
inches .above the sandy floor of the 
desert, do not seem at all affected by 
the scorching heat that has withered 
the lone grass-like leaf. 


T= tenacity to live in all Calo- 
chorti is remarkable, and after be- 
ing gathered and placed in a vase of 
water, they can be depended upon to 
open every bud into a perfect blossom. 
I once had some sent me from Utah, 
by parcel post, and they arrived in 
very good condition—-good enough to 
bear photographing. 

Among the Indians of Mendocino 
County the bulbs of C. venustus, as 
well as those of C. maweanus and C. 
amabilis, are eaten. The bulbs of 
these as well as those of the Brodiaea 
are known by the Indians of that 
locality by the name of “bo,” which 
is the name for potato in théir dialect. 
The species known as Cat’s-ears, is 
called by the Indian children “good 
s-veet potato,” while that of C. ama- 
bilis bears the name of “deer potato,” 
because deer are said to feed upon 
the corms. Among another tribe, they 
are called “tree” or “forest potato,” 
possibly because they grow in the 
shelter of the forest trees. These 
bulbs are considered such a delicacy 
by the Indians, that it is only with 
the greatest difficulty that they can 
be persuaded to refrain from eating 
them as fast as they are gathered, 
when collecting them for the market. 

Some years ago when rusticating 
in Lake County, I heard the species 
known as C. oculatus called Dollar- 
lily. When I asked the individual who 
gave it that appellation, the reason for 
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doing so, he said that years ago he had 
been employed to collect it, and at that 
time the bulbs sold for one dollar 
apiece. 


Tree Paeonies 


The Tree-Pezony may be regarded as 
the prince of deciduous flowering shrubs. 
What it may become in course of time 
may now and again be gathered by a fine 
bush of Peonia arborea, some specimens 
having attained about four feet high and 
a similar diameter across,, and providing 


their owners with a rich display of blos-" 


soms. How few of such examples really 
exist is not altogether due to the plants 
having been planted with a meagre hand; 
rather is their scarcity due to varying 
circumstances that have ensued from time 
to time. Nor must it be taken as a sign 





BLOOM OF THE TREE PHONY 
The largest is 9% inches in diameter 


that these plants are not suited to our 
climate, for I believe there are many gar- 
dens that could grow them well, were a 
little more attention bestowed in select- 
ing the site. Formerly the question of 
position was not sufficiently regarded by 
those to whom the planting was en- 
trusted, and so it not infrequently oc- 
curred that the plants were not given the 
best position in the garden. The question 
of position is important, and this is en- 
hanced when we remember how impatient 
these plants are of removal. Then, again 
when attention was given to the position 
at all, it was usually. a sunny one that 
was selected, and this is, I believe, far 
from being the best for this group. And 
how much or how little these plants are 
affected by position is due to the suscepti- 
bility of the plant to be cut back by 
late spring frosts. Though enduring all 
the frosts of Winter with impunity, 
which never in the least degree harm 
them, the fresh young shoots are among 
the first to feel the chilling effects of 
frosts in the Spring of the year. And 
not only leaf-points, but flower-buds, al- 
ways so closely associated with the burst- 
ing leaves, are affected, and sometimes 
disastrously. It is always more disas- 
trous in results when the plants occupy 
a south or south-easterly position, for 
the sun strikes the plants before the frost 
is gone, and the work of disaster is more 
quickly completed. Bad as all this ap- 
pears at sight, it is rendered worse by 
wrapping the plants up in thick matting 
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for the Winter, a proceeding that only 
makes the young growths even more ten- 
der and susceptible to cold, all of which 
may be avoided by planting these shrubs 
in a westerly position—either this or 
north-westerly. In either of these posi- 
tions the plants remain quiet through the 
Winter, and, with the arrival of Spring 
and those damaging frosts that are of 
almost annual occurrence, these Ponies, 
being more or less dormant, remain un- 
affected. If the Spring be very late, the 
plants almost invariably escape because 
of the protection the position affords, as 
before the sun reaches the plants all the 
frost is dispelled, and it is not merely the 
disappointment at the failure and the 
loss.of bloom when these plants are yearly 
cut down by frosts, but the loss of growth 
that is constantly occurring to the plants, 
thus preventing them making much head- 
way. So wonderful a group of plants is 
worth every care to make it a success, 
and no attention should be spared to this 
end. 
SOIL 

The plants like a deep, moist loam, with 
a good percentage of vegetable refuse. 
In heavy loam or soils inclining to clay, 
some of the original should be removed 
and the remainder incorporated with 
road-grit, leaf-mould, charccal, old mor- 
tar, and the like to bring it into good 
condition. Above all, attention should be 
paid to the drainage, for, if the subsoil 
is continually wet, there is not much hope 
for long-continued success. In such in- 
stances it will be best for the bed or 
border containing the plants to be raised 
above the ordinary level, inserting as 
drainage, clinkers or like material below. 


PLANTS AND PLANTING 


If the original kind finds favour, the 
ground line for planting will be some- 
what clearly defined; but if some of the 
modern named sorts are being taken in 
hand it will be seen these are either 
grafted or budded, the point of union be- 
ing a rather delicate and frail one. In 
all cases where this is possible, however, 
the plant may be buried so as to cover 
the point of union, and if at the time the 
bark be nicked or cut with a knife one 
inch below the graft, fresh roots will be 
emitted sooner or later, and provide a 
greatly increased support to the plant. 

Those who are making a start with 
these lovely plants cannot do better than 
devote a smali bed to them where their 
wants may receive attention. The blos- 
soms are often each ten inches across, 
and in double or semi-double kinds. As 
to colours, these embrace the purest of 
white, lovely and exquisite rose shades 
of glistening satiny hues, beautiful 
shades of pink and cerise, lake and lilac, 
to say nothing of mixed colours in great 
ee Illustrated, (Eng- 
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One of the points about Peonies for 











the garden which seems to have | 
missed complete discussion is the habit | 


of growth. Some varieties stand up- 
right under all conditions, holding 
their bloom in plain view and adding 
immensely to their value from a land- 
scape standpoint. Other varieties 
droop the greater part of their bloom 
on the ground which is a decided dis- 
advantage from any standpoint. 
May we not have a more thorough 
discussion of this subject, and vari- 
eties which have an upstanding habit 
of growth listed for recommendation? 
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EVERGREEN EDGING FOR PATH 


I have just been perusing your June is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER and note that 
in “The Glad Philosopher’s Musings”: 
“I want to get something to plant along 
a pathway that will be in bloom all Sum- 
mer, and that has evergreen foliage, etc.” 
If my notes are of any assistance I shall 
be more than pleased. 

I have found in Nepeta Mussini 
(Violacea) one of the most effective and 
accommodating plants for edging paths, 
having a bright lavender-blue inflores- 
cence from April to September, and 
forms quite a cloud of innumerable 
sprays, which are a delight to all who 
see it, growing from 12 to 18 inches high 
with a neat and graceful habit, the in- 
florescence covering a glaucous grey ever- 
green foliage, and when cut systematic- 
ally, in lines, by way of thinning, will 
provide a floral path edging well into the 
Autumn. It is also quite at home in any 
hot or dryish banks, where it is most 
effective. 

I also recommend Lavandula Nana 
atropurpurea, which does not exceed 12 
inches in height, and forms a most de- 
sirable neat, compact, evergreen edging 
to paths or borders, with innumerable 
dark purple sweetly perfumed flowers 
from May onwards, also, L. Var. Bowles 
Early. is another very adaptable plant 
having a compact bushy habit with 
lavender-blue flowers, for permanent 
edgings, etc., flowering from June to 
October. All are easily propagated by 


cuttings. 
W. Locan, (England) 


TOO MUCH ALIKE 
GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 


The long list of varieties compiled by 
Clark Brown once more brings up the 
question of duplicate names. and vari- 
eties which are too much alike to neces- 
sitate the retention of both names. There 
are two varieties which have been forced 
on my attention recently. 

Flame was the first. This variety I 
grew when first sent out in 1921. Sun- 
light which I planted for the first time 
this year is identical with Flame in my 
opinion. 

The second was Alma Gluck new to me 
this year. This flower is the same as 
Woodcote. Can the introducers give me 
the history of the first three, or can any 
of your readers confirm, or otherwise, 
my opinion on these four flowers? 

As to Woodcote it received a Silver 
Medal in a class for a seedling Prim- 
ulinus Hybrid at the National Gladiolus 
Society’s Show in 1915, and has been 
the ‘subject of comment in the press dur- 
ing the last three or four years. 

It is very irritating to purchase “new” 
varieties and to find that they are only 
old friends under a new name. Of 
course, it is not always the fault of the 
introducer. It is quite possible to raise 
a seedling like one already in existence, 
and now that so many are raising seed- 
lings the risk of duplication is much 
greater than a few years back. This 
makes it all the more necessary to point 
out varieties which are identical or even 
teo much alike. 

SMILAX 


GIANT RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER 
DOES NOT FACE THE SUN 


At the risk of more quibbling on the 
part of a certain party, am taking this 
opportunity of backing up your Cali- 
fornia reader who denies that the Sun- 
flower follows the sun. I read your 
answer. As you say, no better authority 
is needed than the fact itself. And the 
fact is the Sunflower, or at least the one 
we know as Giant Russian, has never 
been observed to face the evening sun 
at any period of its development. Morn- 
ing, noon and night it is turned very 
nearly East. And as I write this I can 
look over our fields, where several acres 
of the plants are growing, and see that 
their backs are on Old Sol. There is at 
least a possibility that you may be mis- 
taken when you report having observed 
practically an about face in Sunflowers 
overnight. Things like that may happen, 
hut——-- - T. H. SmirH 


PEONY—MOSES HULL 


Peony lovers who do not know Moses 
Hull, are certainly missing much pleas- 
ure. The color is a soft exquisite pink. 
The form is fine, and it is large size. 
The tuft in the center grows and pushes 
out and up until it is a great funnel 
shaped center surrounded by a collar of 
creamy pink. The guard petals are large 
and profuse and repeat the delicate pink 
coloring of the central tuft. If “fra- 
grance is the soul of a flower,” what a 
beautiful soul this flower must have. 

LENORE GROVE 


GLADIOLUS—INDIAN SUMMER 


So much has been said about Indian 
Summer being such a late season variety, 
that it does not get to blossom, etc.; 
that I wish to say I have not found this 
to be true. Last year I had immense 
stalks and blooms from small bulbs only 
a little later than. the first bloomers. 
This year I had a good sized planting of 
Indian Summer on medium sized bulbs 
and they began to bloom this week. No 


water, partly shady position, heavy 
mulch—the piants are robust. 
W. A. SIsson 


BEADS MADE FROM CANNA SEEDS 


L. Ray Starkweather, of Illinois, writes 
us that Canna seeds may be drilled, 
highly polished, and used as beads. He 
says to use a small drill and go slow. 


Dr. Edward F. Bigelow 
Forty Years an Editor 


For forty years Dr. Bigelow has been 
well known to Connecticut editors and 
educators through The Agassiz Asso- 
ciation at Sound Beach, Conn., and 
through his magazine, The Guide to 
Nature. This monthly publication has 
some. decidedly special and unique fea- 
tures to those who are interested in 
nature study, and Dr. Bigelow’s wide 
experience gives him the ability to 
select for the publication many valu- 
able and helpful articles to nature 
students. 
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Although well beyond the three 
score year mark, Dr. Bigelow is active 
and doing more than ever in behalf of 
the study of nature and humanity in 
general. 


Glory ot the Snow (Chionodoxas) 


‘T= several varieties of Chiono- 
doxas, or as they are popularly 
known Glory of the Snow, are, when 
taken together, a small group of 
charming early spring blooming bulbs, 
blooming with the earliest warm days 
of Spring and producing their showy 
and attractive blue flowers in the 
greatest profusion in dense clusters, 
on stems that arise from clusters or 
clumrs of grass-like foliage to a 
height of five or six inches. All are 
natives of Asia Minor, so are perfectly 
hardy in the vicinity of New York, 
with a slight covering of some coarse 
littery material, during the winter 
months, or from December to March. 
They can be used to good advantage 
when grown in groups, in the rockery, 
or front rows of mixed flower beds 
or borders, where they will be found 
to be very attractive during the late 
days of March or early days of April; 
the precise time depending entirely 
upon the season and situation in 
which the plants are grown. 


The bulbs do best when planted dur- 
ing the month of October in a weil 
drained, deep, moderately enriched 
soil; placing them in groups of about a 
dozen bulbs, keeping the bulbs about 
two inches apart, and covering them to 
the depth of about two inches. They 
will require but little attention after 
being planted until the bulbs com- 
mence to crowd each other, when it 
will be necessary to replant; this 
should be done during the month of 
October. 


Of the several varieties C. gigantea 
is the most robust as it attains a 
height of about nine inches, and the 
large lilac-blue flowers have a pure 
white center and are borne in very 
dense clusters. C. Luciliae has deep 
blue flowers each petal being veined 
with white. The flowers of C. Sarden- 
sis are of a deep blue throughout. 


The late J. L. Childs in “Popular 
Bulbs and their Culture” in speaking 
of the Chionodoxa says: 


“Its name means Glory of the Snow, 
and is derived from the fact that the 
bulbs bloom among snow and ice very 
early in the Spring. It is a native of 
Asia Minor and resembles a Scilla to 
some extent though much more beautiful. 
The flowers are borne on graceful spikes 
and are about an inch across, intense 
blue shading to white in the center. For 
a mass in the garden, for early spring 
flowering, nothing can be more lovely, and 
as it is perfectly hardy in any location 
it should be extensively planted. For 
winter blooming in pots it is magnificent, 
but will not stand forcing in heat. It 
must be grown slowly in a cool atmos- 
phere to bring it to perfection. None 
will miss it by planting this little gem 
extensively both for pot and garden cul- 
ture.” 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 
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Timely. Suggestions for October 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Brown October brings the Pheasant 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


HOUGH in the northern states 

this month marks the “beginning 

of the end” of outdoor gardens, 
still it has its own alluring charms. 
The air is invigorating and the sun- 
shine agreeable. There are many 
other delightful things to enjoy in 
the golden days of October, not ex- 
cepting the rich harvest of nuts and 
other fruits. Though flowers are less 
abundant, their coloring is more bril- 
liant and glowing tints of yellow, 
brown and scarlet glorify the foliage 
of shrubs and trees until it seems as 
if 

The hills, beneath October skies, 

Have caught the light of Paradise. 


BULBS 


October is considered about the best 
month for the dutdoor planting of 
hardy bulbs, and as their cultivation 
is simple no one who has a piece of 
available ground should neglect to pro- 
vide at this time for the spring dis- 
play. The first essential to success is 
to obtain firm, sound bulbs that are 
adapted to the location in which they 
are expected to grow. Crocus, Snow- 
drops and Tulips are perhaps the most 
dependable bulbs, though Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Lily, and similar bulbs, will 
give satisfactory results, outdoors. 
The early-blooming Scilla Sibirica, 
Chionodoxia and other of the smaller 
bulbs also do well. The soil in the 
bulb bed need not be very rich; in 
fact, the bulbs may be seriously in- 
jured if they come in contact with 
fertilizer. Any good garden soil will 
answer if the drainage is perfect. 
Some growers place a layer of sand 
directly under the bulbs, and this prac- 
tice seems especially desirable in the 
cultivation of Lily bulbs. The depth 
of planting and distance apart depend 
upon the size of the bulbs to be used. 
Lilies, like the Candidum, should be 
planted from six to seven inches deep 
and about a foot apart, Hyacinths five 
inches deep and about same distance 
apart, and Tulip and Narcissus bulbs 
about four inches deep and a like num- 
ber of inches in the rows. Such small 
bulbs as Snowdrop, and Scilla need 
a depth of about two inches, while 


the Crocus will thrive even in a more. 


shallow planting. Though the bulbs 
are perfectly hardy, mulching the bed 
will result in larger and finer blooms 
than if the bed is left unprotected. 
For indoor culture sift the soil so 
that it will be fine and free from 
jumps and stones, provide for good 
drainage in the pots and set the bulbs 
so that. the crown will be just below 
the surface of the soil. Press the 
earth so that it wiil be firm around 


the sides of the bulb, but soft and loose 
under it; water well, and place the 
potted bulb away in some dark and 
frost-proof closet or cellar for from 
six to eight weeks until ample root 
growth is made; then bring the pots 
gradually into heat and light. By 
bringing rooted bulbs from the stor- 
age place from time to time, a suc- 
cession of bloom may be secured. 
Hyacinths, Narcissus and _ similar 
bulbs may be easily and quite success- 
fully forced in water or in prepared 
fibre, a commercial substitute for pot- 
ting soil that can be purchased from 
most plantsmen or bulb dealers. 
Though useless for forcing again, 
bulbs that have bloomed indoors and 
ripened, may be planted in the open 
in the following Autumn, and after 
a year or two will bloom nicely out- 
doors. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


All plants intended for the indoor 
winter garden should by this time 
be well established in their pots. If 
they are grouped in a sheltered place, 
where they may be quickly and easily 
protected, they may still be kept out- 
doors in safety for the early part of 
the month. If gradually accustomed 
to* indoor conditions, they will suffer 
little ill effect from the change, though 
it may take some time for them to 
become properly adjusted to the arti- 
ficial conditions usually found in 
houses. Do not force or over-water 
and see that these plants have plenty 
of fresh air without exposure to 
draughts. Careful attention to venti- 
lation will tend to discourage condi- 
tions that invite insects and disease. 
Healthy plants are less likely to be 
troubled with insect pests. Do not 
take indoors more potted plants than 
can be conveniently cared for without 
crowding the space allotted to them. 
Do not attempt to grow in the ordinary 
living room Violets, Lilies-of-the- 
Valley, or other plants that require 
special cultural conditions, knowledge 
and experience. A few well-selected, 
well-grown plants give more satisfac- 
tion than many pathetic specimens 
grown under improper conditions. 
Those who possess the requirements 
adapted for growing same, should in 
October lift for November forcing, 
Sanguinaria, Iberis, Hepatica, Candy- 
tuft, Astilbe Deutzia, Lilac and Moss 
pink (Phlox). 


DIGGING AND STORING 


Before severe frosts dig Maderia, 
Tigridia, Ismene, Canna, Caladium, 
tuberous Begonia, Gladiolus and Dah- 
lia roots. As a temperature below 
forty degrees will injure Tuberoses, 
they should be lifted earlier than the 
others, for if even slightly touched by 
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frost, they will fail to bloom. Before 
they are stored, summer-blooming 
bulbs shculd be dried off, as if put 
away with damp or wet earth adher- 
ing, they may rot. Dahlia tubers need 
not be dug as soon as the tops are 
killed by frost, but be allowed to ripen 
in the ground for a few days. Then 
dig, dry off, cut tops about four to 
five inches from tuber and store the 
clumps in a frest-proof place, invert- 
ing them to allow surplus juices (that 
might invite rotting) to drain out. 
The tops of Gladioli should be cut 
close to the corm, at the time of 
digging. When dry they may have the 
old bulb and roots pulled off, and the 
corms may be stored in crates, trays, 
boxes of dry sand or in paper bags 
hung from the ceiling of some ‘cool 
but frost-proof room or cellar. Ma- 
duria, Canna and Caladium roots may 
be stored in a manner similar to the 
method suggested for Dahlias, but a 
little care should be exercised so that 
they will not rot or dry out. Dig 
Cannas as soon as the foliage is 
touched by frost. Where only a very 
few Cannas or Caladiums (Elephant’s 
Ears) need to be cared for they may 
be lifted in October, planted in pots 
and stored in a room where they will 
be safe from frost. Watering them 
sparingly occasionally will prevent the 
drying out of the roots. Dig up 
Tuberous Begonias that have been 
used as bedding plants, dry off and 
pack the tubers in dry sawdust, sand 
or wrap each in paper and store in 
a moderately warm place. Withhold 
water from tuberous Begonias that 
are potted and when the tops have 
dried off, put a layer of sharp, dry 
sand on top of each potted tuber, 
and set away where the temperature 
is not likely to get below fifty. Bulbs 
of the dainty summer-blooming spe- 
cies of Oxalis, after being dried off, 
should be stored in a dry cool place, 
while the tender bulbs of the Tuberose 
when dry, may be packed in boxes be- 
tween layers of cotton, and kept in 
a moderately warm closet. 

Where wintering a large number 
of Geraniums is desirable, before they 
are touched by frost, take up sturdy 
plants, pack in bundles, wrap in paper 
and allow the dormant plants to hang 
roots up until Spring in a dark frost- 
proof cellar. 


PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS 


When shrubs or trees are to be 
planted, the ground should be well pre- 
pared and drained before freezing 
weather sets in. Varieties set out in 
the Fall have an opportunity to root 
and in the Spring can grow on with- 
out interruption. Berberis Thun- 
bergii, hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
and other shrubs are good for fall 
planting. 


And now with less to do in the gar- 
den one should surely find time for 
a ramble in the country where 


“Beneath October’s paling sun how fair 
The wildwood flowers in harvest beauty 
wait.’ 
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When and How to Plant Peony 
Seeds for Best Results 


BY SARAH A. PLEAS : 


AVE read in some magazine: 
H “Peony seeds do not germinate 
until the second year after be- 

ing planted.” ‘This is correct only 
when they have been permitted to dry 
and harden before being planted, as 
in the seed store. Fearing this might 
discourage the would-be beginner, and 
since growing Peonies from seed is 
annually becoming of greater interest 
and importance #40 both the amateur 


|= better way, is to stratify thé 
seeds over Winter in a box of sand. 
If this is done before too cold for 
them to germinate they will start 
growth in the sand and if in the gar- 
den in full sunshine they will start 
growth so early in Spring a late freeze 
may kill all above ground. For this 
reason we bury the seed box level with 
the surface, exposed to the elements 
on the north side of some building to 





THE OLD HOME OF MRS. SARAH A. PLEAS, 


at “The Pleasance,” Spiceland, Ind. 


leasa is the original home of Mrs. Pleas and as such is of interest to 
all mS a. Mrs. Pleas writes with reference to the features of this photograph 


as follows: 


The lawn vase directly in front, stands in the far side of a 10x15 foot bulb bed, 
now dormant, but a thing of beauty from the first Snow Drops and Glory of the 


Snow until the brilliant mixed small 


blooming Petunias are killed, when it is given 


mamental coverlet of White Pine branches that present a_ lovely evergreen 
aeantl until the Snow Drops appear. The center has one dozen White Tulips, aur- 
rounded with single mixed ones in rows; three rows of mixed Hyacinths; one row 
of the clustered white Hyacinths and one of mixed; Crocuses; and two of Snow Drops 


and Glory of the Snow. 


and professional, I would add for their 
encouragement, that if planted be- 
fore allowed to dry and harden, every 
seed will germinate as promptly and 
surely as will Radish seed planted at 
the same time:—And will be as surely 
killed by the first freeze if not pro- 
tected. 

If planted in early Fall, as some 
recommend, they require protection; 
and if too late to germinate, they are 
liable to be washed out by beating 
rains or lifted out by frost. If 
mulched to prevent this, when un- 
covered in Spring the weeds will! start 
with the Peonies, long before the 
ground is sufficiently dry to cultivate; 
and when cultivation begins, the 
ground is so hard, that it is far more 
trouble to loosen the earth around 
these tender plants, and clean the 
weeds out, than it would have been 
to have spaded and properly prepared 
the ground and plant the seeds. 


Snow Drops are also sown all over the bed. 


retard germination until the earth is 
warmed up and in condition for plant- 
ing other seeds. Then they are 
planted by line to facilitate clean cul- 
tivation. 

If to be cultivated with wheel hoe 
or hand plow, the furrows should be 
made one inch deep, and eighteen 
inches apart. Since the plants will 
eventually be thinned out, it is con- 
venient to drop the seeds six inches 
apart, and every other one lifted out, 
with each thinning, leaving them 
spaced thirty-six inches to grow to 
blooming size. 

To economize space, and work, one 
Radish or Carrot seed may be midway 
between the seeds, if Radishes are 
pulled out at the right time. The 
Carrots will be slower in maturing, 
aliowing the Peonies to complete their 
quick growth, when their small tops 
soon perish, leaving the pretty green 
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rows to secure clean culture all the 
season. 

I have found a heavy mulch of half 
decayed straw best, but anything free 
from weed seeds, if tucked close 
around the plants and between the 
rows, while checking all weed growths, 
secures the desired moisture, keeping 
the earth cool and mellow during the 
long hot summer weather even better 
than cultivation, and with the mini- 
mum of time and labor; at the same 
time absorbing all rain, without re- 


quiring the ordinary following culti- 
vation. 


iv IT is desired to loosen the earth 

early in Spring, the mulch may be 
drawn aside temporarily and safely 
replaced with a double thickness for 
the coming years. Failing this, old 
boards or discarded fence rails, laid 
close beside the plants are a wonderful 
help that may be relied upon by the 
busy housewife who has but few, yet 
has much else to do. 

While I favor selecting the best 
seeds to plant, it may encourage those 
unable to do this to know that the The 
Queen (Kelway) a single, early, clus- 
tered snow white, with no other kind to 
hybridize its seeds, is the Mother of 
Every Pleas Peony, giving a total of 
but 1,200 plants, including every type 
from single to full double, with the 
delicate little Japs, in every shade and 
color from White Queen, Jubilee, 
Golden Nugget and Ruby Gem, to 
Black Beauty. From the earliest, 
largest, most double Multiflora, with 
its thirteen largest on one stem, to 
The Last Rose of Summer. You shall 
do as well with seeds of The Queen. 
If not gathered, these may still be 
found, just where dropped in the lap 
of Mother Nature, awaiting your gath- 
ering. Beat this if you can, and tell 
us all about how you have succeeded! 





Best Fertilizer for Peonies 
By EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


HAVE been asked to tell what is 

the best fertilizer to use (1) on 

ground which is to be planted to 
Peonies, and (2) around Peonies 
planted several years ago to make 
them do better. 


Assuming that the soil is fairly 
good to start with, and that it has 
no peculiar deficiencies, such as the 
great shortage of potash in peaty soils; 
also that there is good drainage; then 
the only fertilizer I would recommend 
would be barnyard manure plowed un- 
der in the Fall twelve months before 
the Peonies were to be set out. Al- 
most any crop, if spaced right, could 
be raised in the Spring, and if not 
removed in time, then the Peonies 
planted between the other rows. I 
this manure were well rotted at the 
time of application, so much the better. 
If the soil was at all acid, an applica- 
tion of ground limestone would be 
penetenel, the same as to any farm 
land. 


As-to the second part of the ques- 
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tion, much depends on whether one is 
handling a commercial planting, or 
only a small patch. Barnyard manure 
applied as top dressing would be bene- 
ficial, but-should be completely rotted, 
and. should be at all times kept eight 
inches from the stalks, or else not 
used. And it should not be applied so 
liberally that after it was incorpo- 
rated with the soi! it would cover the 
root crowns too deep. An additional 
two inches of soil on top of crowns 
set three inches deep would be a seri- 
ous matter. A light dressing of ma- 
nure properly applied would help to 
hold moisture in light sandy soils, but 
on a soil naturally a little wet might 
cause root rot. 


T= only safe fertilizers to use 
around Peony clumps are small 
quantities of bone meal, muriate of 
potash, hard wood ashes and possibly 
acid phosphate. Lime should not be 
used at the same time as the potash. 
Potash helps the root development; 
bone meal or acid phosphate the flow- 
ers and seed; the valuable element in 
the bone meal being phosphate. A 
handful or two of bone meal spread 
in a circle about six inches from the 
stems and then worked in with later 
cultivations will benefit the plant for 
at least two years, but will not give 
immediate results, as the bone meal 
must first be made available by the 
elements. It should be applied in the 
Fall for the next season’s blooms. Acid 
phosphate should be quicker, also 
probably would not last as long. The 
potash or wood ashes, which contain 
potash and lime, can be applied in the 
same way. 

Whether these commercial fertil- 


izers will pay in a cut flower plant- 
ing, I cannot say. Bone meal is quoted 
at $50. per ton, acid phosphate $27. 
and potash about $80. Four ounces 
of bone meal per plant would cost five- 
eighths of a cent, and if a plant pro- 
duces one dozen flowers worth thirty- 
five to fifty cents, fertilizer cost does 
not look excessive. One thing is cer- 
tain, the growers will have to do some- 
thing to maintain the quality of their 
blooms as their plants grow older and 
competition becomes keener. I have 
seen blooms sold which were not much 
larger than Carnations. 


ASSUMING that a commercial plant- 
ing, or a small private one for that 
matter, ought to “do better,” anc that 
some diseased condition is not the 
cause, I would recommend first very 
thorough cultivation, which will re- 
lease fertility in the soil otherwise 
unavailable. Fertilizer should also be 
used. Ther I would consider the pos- 
sibility of the plant having been 
starved through removal of too much 
leaf area when blooms were cut. Three 
leaves should be left on every stem 
even if in so doing the stem of the 
flower is so shortened that the grade 
is lowered. If this cannot be done, 
or does not produce results, at least 
half the stems should be completely 
disbudded, to give the plants a chance. 
And in a completely exhausted bed, 
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perhaps all buds should be pinched 
off and the plants given a total rest 
for a year. If roots remain healthy, 
plants kept for flowers need be re- 
set only about once in ten years, and 
there is no doubt but that feeding 
will result in better flowers. 

Fertilizer, however, will not cure 
diseased roots, and barnyard manure 
improperly applied is one of the surest 
things to make them diseased. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











_ If the birds could talk to us, how 
entertaining would be the story of 
their travels, and how instructive a 
revelation of their secrets. The cause 
of their migration has puzzled the 
scientists of the world for two thou- 
sand years, and opinions are yet di- 
vided in the answering of such funda- 
mental questions as these: 

Is the northern nesting place the 
natural home, and do they migrate 
south to avoid winter inconvenience 
and possible starvation? 

Or is the southiand the true home 
from which they migrate north to nest 
and rear their young in a more con- 
genial summer climate? 

Sc it would be interesting to know 
to a certainty how our North Ameri- 
can birds came to be first endowed 
with this migratory instinct; why 
most of the South American birds do 
not migrate at all; how the birds know 
when the proper time has arrived to 
start these migrations; and how they 
can find their way unerringly back to 
the exact spot they left:—These are 
but few of the mysteries we would 
wish unfolded :—Problems, concerning 
which we would like to have facts 
supplant theories. 


The lack of uniformity in bird mi- 
gration is at ieast curious. We have 
a few, like the Cardinal, the Blue Jay, 
and our familiar game birds, the 
Grouse and the Bob White, which do 
not migrate at all. Others, like the 
Junco and the Tree Sparrow, spend 
their Summers in Canada and their 
Winters in the States. Still others 
travel to and from regions all within 
the boundaries of our own country. 
Over a hundred species, however, leave 
the United States at the close of their 
nesting season for Centrai and South 
America. The Scarlet Tanager goes 
to Peru, while the Bobolink and the 
Barn Swallows select Brazil fur their 
winter home; and the Nigithawk, 
which has probably the longest route 
of all the land birds, traveis over 
7,000 miles to Argentina. 


The land birds, however, are 
“pikers,” as compared with the water 
birds, in the matter of long distance 
traveling. Some of the Arctic shore 
birds travel all the way to Patagonia, 
a distance of upwards of 8,000 miles; 


and the Arctic Tern, which nests far- ° 


thest north cf all known birds, flies 
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over the torrid equatorial regions to 


get to the Antarctic continent, over 
11,000 miles away. As these trips back 
and forth are each made in about 
twenty weeks, their daily flight aver- 
ages about 150 miles. Their change 
from one Arctic Summer to another 
enables these birds to experience the 
novel condition of having each day 
twenty-four hours of sunlight con- 
tinuously for fully eight months of 
the year. 


It would be interesting to know just 
where the little Chimney Swift spends 
his Winter. These abundant summer 
residents in the Eastern States start 
south in flocks which congregate on 
the Gulf coast and then suddenly dis- 
appear, but where they go remains an 
unsolved mystery and is another of 
the secrets of birddom which we wish 
could be revealed, if only to appease 
our natura! curiosity. 


It seems almost incredible, yet it is 
a proven fact that the Hummingbird, 
the tiniest of all our feathered friends, 
crosses the Gulf of Mexico on each of 
its semiannual trips, necessarily mak- 
ing the five hundred or more miles dis- 
tance in a single, unbroken flight. We 
cannot help but marvel when we con- 
template what energy must be ex- 
pended in this venture, for when 
merely poised above our garden flow- 
ers the wings of the frail looking little 
Hummingbird move with such rapid- 
ity that they cannot be distinctly seen. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Fertilizers 


Stable manures well rotted are the 
best fertilizer. Composted vegetation, 
with bone meal, acid phosphate, or 
wood ashes; or all of them, is good. 
Humus must be supplied in some form. 
Chemical fertilizers will not altogether 
serve. Bone meal (ground bone) is 
a slow acting fertilizer and all flower 
growers should keep it on hand as one 
of their chief fertilizing materials. 


France 
By Sm WILLIAM WATSON 
Oh! France is the land that leads the 


way, 
And France is the land for me today. 
The laggard and sluggard may say their 


say, 
But France is awake—and she leads the 
way. 


Why should she hover and chaffer and 

cower? 

May none but an enemy choose his hour? 

She knows the worth of his word and 
bond. 

She sees his works—and she sees beyond. 


She awe that nothing on earth can 
slay 

Like torpor. and slumber and fell delay. 

For the darling weapons of Death are 


ey; 
But France is alive—and she leads the 
way. 
(London Daily Mail) 
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Growing Sweet William (Dianthus Barbatus) 


BY T. SHEWARD 
(Copyright 1922—ell rights reserved) 
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E Sweet William, (Dianthus 

Barbatus), is an old garden fa- 

‘ vorite. It is one of the easiest 

flowers to grow and a packet of seed 

will produce hundreds of plants for 
the hardy flower garden. 

You can sow the seed in the open, 
early in Spring in drills, as at Fig. 4, 
or start them in a box indoors as at 
Fig. 1, or in a hotbed early in the 


year. They are transplanted when 
they are the size shown at Fig. 2, into 
boxes as at Fig. 3. In April and May 
they will be large plants ready for 
setting outside. You set these in rows 
six inches apart and about three 
inches between the plants, as shown 


_at Fig. 7. In Fall you take them up 


in nice clumps as at Fig. 6, and plant 
them in the flower garden. 


The old sorts are always very nice 
but if you are particular and want the 
best, get some of the new large flower- 
ing sorts in colors of Pink, Salmon, 
Scarlet, Crimson, etc., and you will get 
some of the finest flowers for cutting. 
If there is any very good sort that 
you wish to propagate, you can do this 
by setting cuttings. Fig. 8 shows how 
to make a cutting for potting. It will 
readily take root. 





Hollyhocks As I Know Them 


August is the time I like best to start 
them, or early in September, as soon as 
the seed is ripe, so° that they get to be 
good size before the cold weather comes, 
able to stand the hard winter freezes. 
Planting in late Summer, also insures 
a good crop of flowers for next Summer. 
Do not bury the seed. I believe nine- 
tenths of the flower seed planted by 
amateurs is planted too deeply and never 
sees the light of day again. ember 
that most seeds should not be planted 
any deeper than four times the thickness 
of the seed itself. 

I choose the single and semi-double 
ones as being the more artistic, and the 
new, everblooming variety gives a longer 
flowering period. Mine were ten feet 
high, the flowers commencing to bloom 
at the bottom of the stalk, traveled all 
the way to the tip and back again. Then 


I cut the stalks off at the upper leaves, 
or about two feet from the ground, where 
they branched out and formed bushes 
and commenced blooming all over again. 
I like the double ones, too, and have some 
choice double black ones, but the single, 
scalloped and the semi-double, with tassel 
of self or contrasting color, are to me 
more desirable. I have them in several 
shades of red and pink, besides white, 
yellowish cream, salmon, peach, mul- 
berry, fiesh and almost black. 

. Hollyhocks show to best advantage 
against a dark background, preferably 
tall shrubbery, or a dark green building, 
but mine are beautiful against a white 
house. They will grow in part shade or 
even where they get only the morning 
sun, but do best for me on the south 
side of the house in full sun. Mine self- 
sow and get no care whatever, even the 
soil is not the best, as it was thrown out 
of the basement when we excavated, five 





years ago, and is a mixture of sand and 
clay, without any addition of fertilizer, 
and not even much water in this unusu- 
ally dry Spring and Summer. Being a 
Hardy Biennial they are at their best 
on alternate years when grown in the 
same place and left to their own devices. 

Hollyhock diseases? That is a subject 
I will have to leave for some one else 
as I am writing of them only as I know 
them, and mine have never been troubled 
with pests or diseases of any kind. 

I have about one hundred and fifty 
different kinds of Perennials, and of all 
these I believe the Hollyhocks give the 
best show for the least outlay of time 
and money. Many a bouquet of them 
I have sold this Summer, and still had 
so many left I did not miss them, and 
harvested three or four pounds of seed.— 
Jean Deruley Jensen, (In Park’s Floral 
Magazine). 








Rose Facts and Information Wanted 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


its three thousand members 

spread over every state and prov- 
ince in great America, and touching 
twenty-five foreign countries, is try- 
ing to make Rose-growing more def- 
inite through the obtaining of re- 
liable information as to kinds and con- 
ditions to recommend. It never ex- 
pects, or indeed hopes, to remove en- 
tirely the element of chance from 
Rose-growing; for most of us who 
put things in the ground, there sub- 
jecting them to the forces of the earth 
and the air, admire the fact that it 
is all a sporting proposition. 

I want, however, to get some ac- 
curate information for the good of 
all the Rose-growing world. To that 
end response is asked from anyone 
who reads these -words and is willing 
to tell what he—or probably she— 
knows for the good of Rose mankind 
and Rose womankind. Anyone who is 
unwilling to spend a few minutes and 
a postage stamp in thus telling ex- 
periences or giving help, is not worth 
bothering about anyway! 


7 day I write these words I get 
a letter from a skilled propagator 
in Massachusetts, who tells of hav- 
ing found in Maine, flourishing plants 
of Climbing American Beauty and Dr. 
W. Van Fleet, living over Winter with- 
out any protection whatever. Now 
according to the map and the theory, 
the lower three-fifths of Maine are 
hardy only for “Rugosas, some Spe- 
cies, and Hybrid Perpetuals” with- 
out protection, and the upper two- 
fifths are in the Rose zone “where 
Roses cannot be expected to persist 
against severe Winter conditions and 
frosts during the summer months.” 


Last Fall I had from Mr. Egan, that 
great gardener who shows the world 
plant loveliness at Highland Park, a 
score of miles north of Chicago on the 
bleak Michigan shore, a statement 
of the protection necessary to hold 
over the Climbing Roses and many 
other presumably hardy Roses in his 
garden; while on the same day, from 
the other side of the lake, Mr. David- 
son, of Traverse City, Michigan, told 
of his success without half as much 
trouble in protection. 


Thus it seems that hardiness is 
intensely local. The first item of aid 
asked, therefore, is as to experiences 
with unprotected Roses outdoors any- 
where in North America where the 
winter temperature drops below zero. 
If Roses have lived over unprotected, 
tell me what they are. 

If there were a thousand and one 
Arabian nights to be filled with tales, 


Tis American Rose Society, with 


there are more than a thousand and 
one Rose varieties, each proposed by 
its doting “daddy” as a winner. Not 
ten per cent of them are winners, but 
more are good in more places than we 
know about, and it is to ascertain 
what Roses do weil in what places 
that the second query is made. 
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erousness for its existence. I would 
like to know, therefore, about the 
Roses anywhere, everywhere, that do 
their best in that anywhere or every- 
where. 


Then I would like to know about 
what Roses are really fragrant. Any- 
one who consults the modern cata- 
logue will find a complete absence cf 
orderly definiteness in the information 
as to fragrance. 
fragrance that is not mentioned does 
not exist, because most catalogues do 
not neglect any merit in any Rose. 
Yet long experience, not only in read- 
ing catalogues but in making them, 
convinces me that catalogue men not 
infrequently take for granted the un- 











CLIMBING ROSE PURITY . 


Mr. McFarland reports that Purity is the top notch 
white hardy climber at his Breeze Hill gardens 


WHat do I mean by having Roses 
' do well? I mean that without 
constant coddling, but with decent at- 
tention to fertilization and protection, 
the Rose yields, if it is a Hardy 
Climber or a Hybrid Perpetual, a full 
flood of early summer bloom, and pos- 
sibly a few scattering blooms later; 
and if it is a Hybrid Tea, more than 
the scanty two or three flowers that 
are all some Roses produce. I should 
say that a Hybrid Tea Rose that will 
not give a man twenty-five flowers 
within the growing season ought to 
have some other reason than florif- 


derstanding by the reader of some 
features that ought, on the contrary, 
to be accurately stated. 

A Rose without fragrance has to 
have some extraordinary quality of 
strength, or vigor, or floriferousness, 
or beauty, or something else to com- 
mend it. Frau Karl Druschki, for 
instance, gets by because it is the best 
white Rose in existence, even though 
it is not fragrant. Some Roses are 
cherished by reason of their exquisite 
fragrance. I want accurate and def- 
inite information about this matter of 
fragrance. 


It might be said that © 
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mes there is the interesting ques- 
tion of soils.. Those who read 
Rose literature, particularly of the 
older or English vintage, will be dis- 
mayed on thinking of growing Roses 
at the preparation said to be required. 
The ground is to be excavated two 
feet, three feet, and even four feet 
deep, and filled in with a preparation, 
the getting of which is the despair of 
an average amateur. It takes a deep 


| pocketbock and a deep determination 





to provide the soil said to be ‘neces- 
sary for Roses. 

Yet “living in Missouri,” I have 
challenged this attitude because of 
experiences. 1 want to check my own 
impression that the ultra-deep soi! 
and the ultra-expensive preparation 
are not absolutely essential to rea- 
sonable Rose prosperity. I want facts 
from people anywhere and everywhere 
who have facts to give me. 

If. the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER care to trust me with their 
sayings in this respect, I will make 
those sayings in a combined form avail- 
able through the Ameriean Rose So- 
ciety, and possibly, if Mr. Cooper is 
sufficiently good-natured, through the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 





Eprror’s Notre :— 

Mr. McFarland certainly will have the ap- 
preciation of all Rosarians in his efforts to ac- 
camulate useful facts and information about 
Rose growing. Write J. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and mark the letter personal. 


Pernetiana Roses 
By Jesse A. Currey, (In Portland Roses) 


Constantly growing in popularity on 
account of their wonderful coloring and 
vigor are those Roses now classed by 
the National Rose Society as Austrian 
Hybrid, and which to the versed rosarian 
are known as Pernetiana Roses, taking 
their name from that famous French 
rosarian, Pernet-Ducher, the father of 
Portland’s own beloved Caroline Testout 
Rose. It was only a few years ago that 
the National Rose Society determined on 
this new classification because previous 
to that time this new family of Roses, 
resulting from the skill of M. Ducher, 
had been classed as Hybrid Teas. After 
the introduction of the original of the 
type the list grew with such rapidity 
that some new means of identification 
had to be established, and that is how 
to-day we come to have the Pernetiana 
Roses. Even to-day this class of Roses 
may be said to be in their infancy but 
each year we see additions, for the pro- 
ducers believe that through the blood 
carried in this type will come the great 
yellow Rose suitable for rden pur- 
poses, anions which will have the 
brilliancy and form of Marechal Neil 
but will be sufficiently hardy to stand 
severe Winters. 

The original of this new type was a 
Rose first introduced into the gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Eng- 
land in 1838. It was a most striking 
color of yellow and when left unpruned 
bloomed most profusely. It was named 
Persian Yellow, having come from 
Persia, but it was quite evident from its 
characteristics that it belonged to the 
Austrian Brier or Rosa Lutea family. 
While the Rose was admired for years 
little thought was given to using it in 
hybridizing, as it appeared quite sterile, 
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only a few of the blooms going to seed. 

In searching for a pure yellow Rose 
of a vigorous habit to use in hybridizing, 
M. Ducher finally decided to try the 
Persian Yellow, feeling quite confident 
that if properly pollenized it would seed. 
He made his first crossing with Antoine 
Ducher, a Hybrid Perpetual Rose, purple 
red in color but quite vigorous. From 
this crossing he got a few seeds and one 
of them germinated, developing even- 
tually into the Rose which he named 
Soliel dOr, which he sent out in 1900 
after more than ten years of effort. 
While this first Rose did not create a 
great sensation, it was destined to figure 
largely in future Rose history, but the 
first offspring of Soliel d'Or, when in- 
troduced, made a sensation at once. It 
was the Lyons Rose, which even to-day 
holds its popularity. This Rose was the 
result of a crossing of Madam Melanie 
Soupert and Soliel d'Or, but the sensa- 
tion created by it was followed by intro- 
duction, which came in rapid succession. 
Among these was Entente-Cordiale, a 
crossing of M. Ducher’s old favorite 
Caroline Testout and Soliel d’Or; Juliet, 
whose parents were Captain Hayward, 
an old-time Hybrid Perpetual favorite 
and Soliel dOr; Rayon d'Or, which had 
the same parentage as the Lyons Rose; 
Madam Edouard Herriott, a deep terra 
cotta or reddish copper in combination 
which cannot be described. It came from 
a crossing of an unnamed seedling of 
Caroline Testout and an unnamed seed- 
ling of the Pernetiana type. Frequently 
this Rose is called The Daily Mail, and 
back of it is an interesting story. The 
London Daily Mail offered a very hand- 
some prize for the gold medal winner 
at the London show the year the Rose 
was brought out and naturally in the 
hope that the Rose winning such a prize 
would be named for the newspaper but 
before the Rose had been sent to Eng- 
land, M. Ducher had already named it 
for Madam Edouard Herriott, an old 
friend of his family, and although many 
appeals were made to him to change the 
name and receive the handsome cash 
prize he declined the prize rather than 
change the name of a he had dedi- 
cated to an old friend. 

No class of Roses contain such won- 
derful coloring as do those of the Per- 
netiana type and as for vigor and hardi- 
ness they rank with the best of the 
Hybrid Teas, except in one particular, 
and that is that many of the Pernetiana, 
particularly those exhibiting a prepon- 
derance of the Austrian Brier influence 
are subject to black spot. This seems to 
be a weakness of the Rosa Lutea family 
and that is why many of the Pernetiana 
Roses disappear in a few years from 
the gardens. A few years ago Juliet 
was the rage for all gardens, but it is 
quite evident from reports from Eng- 
land and also from the Eastern states 
that she is being rapidly discarded. In 
my own garden I have several bushes 
of Juliet, and while in some years it 
exhibits black spot it generally appears 
late in the season, but usually thorough 
preventive measures will keep it down. 
Rather than do without Juliet and its 
brilliant coloring, if I found the black 
spot was too great a pest, I would put 
it in an-isolated place in the garden just 
to have it. 

The American Rose producers have, 
as well as the English, been very active 
in developing new Roses of the Per- 
netiana type and some of the best. garden 
Roses produced in this country in recent 
years are of this type. Personally, I 
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am of the opinion that Los Angeles has 
Pernetiana blood in it, yet it is still 
officially listed as a Hybrid Tea. Mrs. 
S. K: Rindge, one of the medal winners 
in the Portland Test Garden, is a most 
striking variety of the Pernetiana type 
both as to glossy foliage and richness of 
color. Among the other Pernetiana 
Roses are such varieties as Christine, 
Constance, Flame of Fire, Golden Em- 
blem, Independence Day, Louise Cather- 
ine Breslau, Mrs. Ambrose Riccardo, 
Mrs. Wemyss Quinn, Queen Alexandra, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Souvenir 
de Georges Pernet, Mrs. F. W. Vander- 
bilt, and Leslie Pidgeon. 


Hardy Roses Recommended 


Referring to Questions and Answers 
in the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER: I have little knowledge of 
the newer hardy Roses, but having 
grown more than one hundred of the 
older kinds, and seldom seeing Marcus 
d@’Bocella listed, I wish to recommend 
it as being the most fragrant and most 
desirable bush Rose I have ever grown. 
Bloom in clusters; color deep rose; 
set in rosette of beautiful foliage; 
has but few thorns; breaks easily 
with a snap; has three seasons of 
bloom annually; and is ironclad. 

Madam Plantier, whilst giving but 
one season of bloom, continues long 
in bloom; has no rivals among white 
hardy Roses as a specimen plant on 
the lawn having bright green wood 
with unusually pretty foliage, with 
but few thorns, the bloom in clusters 
on rather long stems for suitable cut- 
ting. 

Having grown all the older Moss 
Roses, I do not care for the white 
Moss, and Tuxemboy sprouts (suck- 
ers) badly. Glory of Mosses is with- 
out a fault, stooling out, forming an 
ideal plant the second year, with 
thirty-six four foot stems, each hav- 
ing a clustered bloom stem at every 
leaf, its entire length, averaging seven 
to nine blooms and buds each, with the 
typical moss covered and tufted buds. 
No Rose bud surpasses these when 
just revealing their delicate light pink 
petals, opening into a full double shell 
pink bloom. The very weight of fra- 
grant blooms and foliage bends the 
outer stems to the sod, the inner ones 
only remaining upright, forming an 
eight foot mound of this Glory of 
the Garden. But for the loss of some 
buds from being injured by the com- 
paratively soft thorns on the lower 
stems, when swayed by the wind, 
these stems would have had the 
greater number of blooms. As it was, 
the plant had over 7,000 buds and 
open blooms, the second year from the 
nursery. Most flower lovers know, 
that if the Hermosa is properly cared 
for, and kept pruned, it is good for 
a lifetime without replanting. 

Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS 


Rose growers in northern sections 
are especially interested in securing 
Roses which are hardy without pro- 
tection. With many hybridizers work- 
ing on the problem, much may be ex- 
pected for the future. 
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Editorial Notes 


“Live and learn” is as true of gar- 
dening as of any other walk in life. 
If a season goes by without some ad- 
vance in the knowledge of what the 
garden needs, that has indeed been an 
unprofitable one. 


One member of the Garden Club 
has discovered the great value of early 
staking and will not be caught napping 
another year. During an absence 
from town many piants in that gar- 
den, as in others, were laid low by 
a severe storm, while in gardens where 
much staking had been done, but 
little harm resulted. 

Staking is tiresome work and really 
requires about as much everlastingly 
keeping at it, as weeding or hoeing, 
for in many cases the first string is 
not enough. 

Soft strips of woolen cloth of some 
dark color, green if possible, make ex- 
cellent strings. Old woolen stockings 
cut into half inch strips have proved 
very good. If tied so that they can 
be untied when no lounger in use the 
same strips can be used over and over. 
Nothing is handier than pieces of old 
covered telephone wires if they can 
be procured. These are covered, often 
in a soft green, and are very easily 
twisted together. They will last in- 
definitely. 


A little miss was showing the gar- 
den to a small friend and asked the 
friend if she would like her to tell 
the names of all the flowers. Upon 
receiving an affirmative answer, the 
lady of ten summers pointed out this, 
that and the other variety asking 
“Mother” for help when her own 
knowledge gave out. Finally she came 
to a bed of Four O’clocks and an- 


nounced, “Those are Three O’clock in 
the Morning.” 

During “he latter part of August the 
members of the Garden Club held two 
delightful meetings at private homes. 


Early one Monday evening they 
went to the residence of Mrs. E. W. 
Ruben, Riverside Drive, North Utica, 
where after seeing the many kinds of 
flowers and comparing notes a social 
time was enjoyed. Light refresh- 
ments were served. As usual the con- 
versation was mostly on flowers and 
closely allied topics and proved so in- 
teresting that time slipped away rap- 
idly and it was rather late before the 
meeting broxe up. 


On Monduy, August 27, the Club 
accepted .a invitation to visit the 
Gladiolus gardens of Mrs. C. D. 
Thomas, of Herkimer. 

Leaving Utica on the 1:30 trolley 
Herkimer was reached about 2:30 and 
a special bus was obtained to take the 
party to Dotenhurst, the beautiful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas. 

Only a few years ago Mrs. Thomas, 
having visited a Gladiolus farm, be- 
came enthusetl and soon entered the 
ranks of Gladiolus “fans,” first for 
pleasure and finally for profit. 

Arrived at Dotenhurst the party 
roamed at will among the beautiful 
flowers, many with note book and pen- 
cil jotting down names of varieties 
that especially appealed to them and 
which they hope to own in future. 

It was curious to notice the differ- 
ences in choice. One raved over reds, 
another preferred pinks; a few were 
enchanted with the dainty Primulinus 
Hybrids, while others saw. but little 
to admire in them and enthused over 
the large “open faced” kinds. The 
variety was so great that no one failed 
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to find many to his liking. Who can 
fail to succumb to the charms of these 
beautiful August bloomers after such 
a visit? 

After the members had seen all the 
different kinds and filled their minds 
with visions of their own gardens 
blossoming out another August with 
the choicest “Glads” their individual 
pocket books will allow, they gathered 
on the lawn where Mrs. Thomas gave 
a talk on Gladioli, first showing a 
small red, the old original ef grand- 
mother’s time, brought here, probably 
from Holland back in the 40’s. 

Then was shown a very odd mottled 
or streaked green and yellow species, 
(Dracocephalus), a wild Gladiolus 
from Africa, ugly but interesting; 
and also a bright yellow species, 
(Primulinus), as the ancestor of the 
Primulinus Hybrids, a class of dainty 
orchid-like Gladioli distinguished 
especially by an overhanging upper 
petal. The bulbs (corms) of these 
species had been obtained from Mad- 
ison Cooper, a fact of interest to our 
members. 

Of the same class, but prettier in 
color, were several small specimens 
coming originally from South 
America. These wild kinds have been 
crossed with large varieties to develop 
size and color. 

Dorothy Wheeler and the still more 
beautiful Alice Tiplady were shown 
as the finest developments of Prim- 
ulinus Hybrids up to date. Beside 
these, various specimens of the large 
varieties were shown. 

Then followed a talk on the growth 
and care of Gladioli. Many questions 
were asked and answered. The speaker 
was very modest as to her knowledge 
on the subject because the “fever” 
had attacked her so recently. 

After the talk refreshments were 
served by the hostess and before leav- 
ing each guest was given a bunch of 
beauties to take home. The party 
left by special bus, amid cheers for 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, in time to get 
the six o’clock trolley for home. 


Often letters are received asking ad- 
vice in regard to programs. We would 
advise new clubs or older ones whose 
members have rather lost their first 
enthusiasm, not to neglect the social 
side. Such garden visits as the Utica 
Club has tried this season have proved 
of great benefit, knitting the members 
more closely together in their common 
interests, the love of growing things 
themselves, 
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Useful Hints for October 


All work for next season that was 
not accomplished in September must 
be done this month as early as pos- 
sible. 

Sometimes annuals have been used 
in the hardy border for filling in, and, 
as many of them continue blooming 
until after a heavy frost the borders 
cannot be overhauled in September. 
Consequently directions for October 
are largely a duplicate for those for 
September. 

Do not neglect to put coal ashes 
around the Delphiniums to protect 
them from the inroads of slugs. This 
should be done again in the Spring. 


Dig up the Dahlias and dry them 
off. Then put them in the cellar. 
They must be kept cool and dry. A 
good way to do this is to lay the tubers 
on straw or hay. If one has only a 
small number they can be put in a 
basket and hung up to protect from 
mice and possible rats which are ap- 
parently always on the lookout for 
a cellar door left carelessly open. 


Pull up and burn all the old annuals, 
thus “redding up” the garden and 
killing the eggs which insects have 
deposited for next Spring. Remem- 
ber that quantities of insects winter 
in the ground and can be destroyed in 
the vegetable garden and all empty 
beds by- spreading quick lime over the 
top and then thoroughly spading it 
in. The ground should be left just 
roughly thrown up to allow air, frost 
and snow to do their good work. 


The spring bulbs arrived this month 
and should be set out as soon as pos- 
sible. Put a little sand around each 
one to keep it dry. Bulbs make con- 
siderable growth in the Fall and the 
earlier they are in the better. 


An Asparagus bed may still be made 
as early in the month as possible. 


Rhubarb may be moved safely and 
old well developed perennials can be 
moved, but seedlings are liable to 
suffer if set out so late. 


Parsley plants potted up can be kept 
in a cool place for winter use. They 
will last a long time if set in a cold 
— or all Winter in a cellar win- 

ow. 


If you are fortunate enough to have 
access to a patch of woods where the 
Partridge Berry vine grows, by all 
means gather some roots, a few tiny 
Ferns and pieces of fresh green moss 
to fill small globes for the Winter. 
The globes can be obtained at any 
5c and 10c store and tops can be cut 
by a glazier or perhaps at very little 
more cost globes with tops can be 
gotten at seed stores. These tops are 
really the best as far as looks go. 
Line the lower half of the globe with 
moss upside down, that is the green 
toward the glass. Fill the lined part 
with soil from the woods, then put 


‘the last two years, 





in a tiny Fern or two and the vine 
with its red berries. Sprinkle well 
and cover. These little globes of green 
and red make pretty gifts especially 
for the sick. The only care they need 
is to be kept out of the hot sunshine. 
The top can be lifted occasionally 
(not often) for air. No further 
watering is required unless the top 
is left off and the moisture thus al- 
lowed to escape. 


Many pretty things can be brought 
from the woods but have a care, do 
not, pray dé not, gather large quan- 
tities of the wild things and thus help 
to exterminate Nature’s beauties. Far 
better is it to gather none tuan to be 
selfish and give no thought to the 
future. Your children and grand- 
children would like to enjoy the wild 
flowers too. 
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Falling Leaves 


“Let us have no vain regret,” 
Said the red leaf to the brown. 
“Let us neither sigh nor fret 
But just softly flutter. down.” 


“What care we when rude winds chill? 
We have had our little hour, 
By-and-by the Spring will thrill 

Us anew with some fair flower 


That will shyly thrust its face 

Up through our grave clothes so gray, 
Bending in its dainty grace 

With sweet lips, to softly say, 


‘You once had your life’s brief span, 

Then you died to give us ours.’ 

In dear Nature’s all-wise plan 

Autumn leaves become 
flowers.” 


Spring- 


ADA MARIE PECK 


History of the Garden Club of Utica 


BY MARION P. THOMAS 


sponse to requests to learn some- 

thing of the past of our club, 
its history was promised. Sickness 
prevented this promise being fulfilled 
at the time, and then came the busy 
spring and summer months, when our 
columns had to be filled with material 
needed during the growing season. 
Now that need is over and we will 
attempt to give something of our his- 
tory as a club. 


OOKING back over the years we 

find that the Garden Club is fast 
approaching its seventh birthday. 

Following an inspiration gained 
from a talk by Miss Emily Gibson, 
a local young landscape artist, on 
“Gardening as an Occupation for 
Women,” which was given at a sum- 
mer meeting of the New Century Club, 
three of the members met at the home 
of the writer. While at lunch on the 
dining porch, the three talked over the 
possibilities of forming a club of am- 
ateur flower growers for the purpose 
of helping one another by an inter- 
change of ideas and experiences re- 
lating to gardening. 

A list of friends known to have gar- 
dens was made and they were tele- 
phoned and the project explained. 
About a dozen were interested, and 
one evening in September a prelim- 
inary meeting was held at which a 
possible Garden Club was discussed. 
A copy of Mrs. Francis King’s “How 
to Form a Garden Club” was written 
for and was on hand for the next 
meeting. (This same copy has, within 
made_ several 
journeys, some of them quite distant, 
to other groups of flower lovers in 
quest of information on the same sub- 
ject.) A constitution was drafted, 
following quite closely Mrs. King’s 


A LEAST six months ago, in re- 





model. On November 6th a meeting 
was held in one of the meeting rooms 
of the Public Library at which the 
constitution was adopted and officers 
elected. 


At FIRST the meetings were in the 
evening, but the hour was changed 
to four o’clock in the afternoon be- 
cause the Library closes at 9 P. M. 
One disadvantage of this change was 
that but very few men could attend 
in the afternoon. No hour has been 
found to suit everybody, but an at- 
tempt has been made for a couple of 
years by holding two meetings a 
month, one in the afternoon at three 
and the other in the evening at 7:45. 
The evening meetings were made pos- 
sible by the head librarian offering 
the use of the building for half an 
hour or s« after it was closed for reg- 
ular business. 


This summer several meetings have 
been heli in members’ gardens. All 
but one of these (an out of town meet- 
ing) has been in the evening from 
seven until dark. As these meetings 
were principally to see each others 
gardens, those who found seven too 
early came when they could. When 
darkness came on all gathered on 
piazza or in the house for a social hour 
with light refreshments and a gen- 
eral flow of conversation on any and 
all phases of gardening. These meet- 
ings have proved very pleasant and 
helpful and will undoubtedly be tried 
again next year. All meetings in the 
Library, as it is a public building, are 
open to the public and visitors often 
attend. 


EMBERS are taxed the small sum 
of twenty-five cents dues, to 
cover postage and stationery, which 
are practically the only expenses of 
the club. The membership has changed 
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very decidédly during the club’s seven 
years of life. Two of the three foun- 
ders have dropped by the wayside, hav- 
ing become engrossed with work in 
other organizations, along different 
lines. Several very active members 
have moved away, some making 
changes of residence within the city 
have lost their gardens and thus their 
interest. Saddest of all for those left 
behind, at least a dozen have been 
called to the other world. Each year 
new members have been added to the 
ranks. Thus the inevitable changes of 
_ life go on. 


During the seven years practically 
all lines of gardening have been 
brought up for study and discussion. 
But it is a subject that is always 
new and no one can ever completely 
master it. A gardener, like a doctor, 
must keep up to date. 

Occasionally outside speakers have 
been obtained, most of them profes- 
sionals from Utica or near-by places. 
One of the most delightful of these 
talks, which drew a great many vis- 
itors, was on Peonies, by Prof. Saun- 
ders, of Hamilton College, and secre- 
tary of the American Peony Society. 


During war time a considerable 
attention was devoted to vegetables 
that could be raised in city gardens. 
For the last year or so as fresh vege- 
tables are more reasonably obtained 
from market gardeners they are grad- 
ually dropping out of the smaller gar- 
dens to make room for flowers. A 
few standbys like Lettuce, Radishes, 
Tomatoes, etc., will always find a spot, 
unless the garden is very small and 
shady. Parsley, Chives, Sage and 
their kind can easily be tucked in 
among the flowers and it is so handy 
to have them always ready for use. 
Besides they are all attractive grow- 
ing. The blossoms of Chives are as 
attractive as many cherished flowers. 


| A SMALL place a garden club 
could do a great dea! in the line of 
civic improvement, but this work 
seems more difficult in the city. Com- 
munity planting can be made success- 
ful in small towns where the people 
know each other, and even a small 
group can start a few new ideas which 
the rest will soon pick up. 

In new and in restricted districts 
of the city much can be done, too, in 
this line, but in sections that have 
been long built up and where the 
neighbors know little of each other, 
getting together is uphill work: 

Two outside undertakings were 
shouldered by the Utica Garden Club 
when the occasion required. The first, 
which was to a certain extent spec- 
tacular, and in which the Garden Club 
was aided by a few members of the 
New Century Club, was a demonstra- 
tion in a downtown park, of how to 
fight the Tussock Moth which in 1917 
threatened to destroy our beautif +i 


trees. A party of women and one or 
two men, armed with long sticks, 
gathered in the park and proceeded to 
dislodge the worms from their hiding 
places on the trunks of the trees. It 
was not long before the group was 
reinforced by an active bunch of 
young Americans {many with the 
complexions inherited from sunny 
Italy). Every tree was gone over 
thoroughly and worms in large num- 
bers killed. Many people stopped to 
learn what was going on and later 
went home to look over their own 
trees. Then a reporter arrived and 
wrote up ar excellent article on the 
danger Utica’s trees, the city’s pride, 
were in. Soon people al] over the city 
were out with sticks looking over their 
trees. The two clubs donated a sum 
of money which was used to buy 
worms by the quart. How busy some 
boys did get. The only difficulty aris- 
ing from this method of extermination 
was the gruesomeness of burning 
worms by the quart. For six years 
now the Tussock Moth has not ap- 
peared in any noticeable numbers. 
Evidently they did not like the recep- 
tion they received. 


The other piece of work was real 
manual labor lasting all summer. On 
the hills just south of Utica has been 
located for a numbers of years a 
tuberculosis camp called Camp Health- 
more. When the war made the obtain- 
ing of men for their garden impossible 
one of the managers came to the Presi- 
dent of the Garden Club asking for 
help. The outcome was that once a 
week one or two auto loads of mem- 
bers, in old clothes, and armed exc! 
with a pet hoe or weeder, spent several 
hours, sowing, cultivating and weed- 
ing. All Summer the camp was kept 
supplied with fresh vegetables and 
nearly enough potatoes to last until 
the cold weather forced them to close 
up until another Spring. 


A Notas undertaking: of a differ- 
ent nature was shouldered and 
carried on for two years. During the 
war it was found almost impossible 
to get the articles written by members 
printed in the daily papers, as had 
formerly been done with no difficulty. 
After considerable deliberation and 
doubt on the part of some the club 
began the publication of a paper of 
its own to contain information for 
local use. Judging from the many 
compliments received by the little 
paper, which had been mamed THE 
GARDEN NEws, it was not without 
cause that Club members felt proud 
of their “official organ.” After a life 
of two years, during which time print-, 
ing expenses kept mounting skyward, 
an arrangement was made with Mr. 
Madison Cooper that THE GARDEN 
NEWS should become a department in 
his FLOWER GROWER. The offer was 
accepted and the readers of THE 
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FLOWER GROWER must judge of results. 

Since this change was made most 
of the history of the club has appeared 
from time to time in our department 
and needs no further mention. 

Like all organizations, the club has 
its ups and downs, but we hope will 
weather them ail. 


The Shasta Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum Maximum) 


"THe several improved varieties of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, or as 
they are popularly known, Shasta 
Daisies, are so closely allied to the 
common Ox Eye Daisy of our fields, 
that they are often taken for them, 
yet when properly grown and cared 
for, are among the most valuable and 
useful cf our hardy perennial plants. 
Not only are the flowers improved in 
size and form, but now we have early 
and late flowering varieties that will 
give us a profusion and succession of 
bloom for at least four months in the 
year, or from May to September. 


The flowers are borne on stems 
about eighteen inches in height, which 
makes them most useful in all cut 
flower work, and as the stems arise 
from the base of the plants, they are 
admirably adapted for the decoration 
of the mixed flower bed or border. 
They shovld be given an open sunny 
situation, a very deep well enriched 
soil, and sufficient space in which to 
properly develop themselves; and if 
possible a slight covering of evergreen 
or other branches during the winter 
months, or from December to March. 
When this covering is removed in the 
early Spring, let some sheep, well 
rotted manure, or very rich compost 
be carefully worked in around the 
plants. 


Good strong plants of those Daisies 
can be obtained at a moderate price 
of most any florist, and the supply can 
be readily increased by a careful di- 
vision of the older plants, which 
should be done as early in the Spring 
as possible, just as the plants start 
into growth. Of the many varieties, 
May Queen is the earliest to bloom. 
It attains a height of about two feet, 
and is very free flowering. Sutton’s 
Perfection grows about two and a half 
feet high, its beautiful flowers hav- 
ing long pure white petals with a small 
yellowish center. Mrs. C. S. Bell 
grows from two and a half feet io 
three feet in height, and is the largest 
flowered variety, the individual fiow- 
ers often measuring five inches across 
with very broad petals of great sub- 
stance. Etoile d’Or is the latest to 
bloom, its flowers being very large 
and of good substance. 


With a little care and attention the 
Shasta Daisies can be raised from 
seed, but where only a few plants are 
desired I advise the purchase of named 
varieties, for as._a rule the plants do 
not come true from seed. 


Cras. E. PARNELL 
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Weave Some Pretty Baskets 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH PHILLIPS, (In The Ohio Farmer) 


ATERIALS for basket 
weaving are found almost 
everywhere and the work 

‘| is fascinating. Corn husks, cat- 
ii\\tail rushes and beach and 
swamp grasses are suitable ma- 
terials. These should all be gath- 
ered when green, with the ex- 
/ ception of the corn. husks, and 
spread in a dark place to dry 
in a good circulation of air. 
It takes about a week to dry 
them. They must be very damp 

. during weaving so dip them in 
ig. 1. water just before using, or, 
better, wrap them over night 

in a damp cloth, as thus they are 
more thoroughly moistened and more 
pliable. If they are not damp enough 
they wil! break and split, and the weav- 
ing will not be satisfactory The strands 
are twisted, nut too tightly, and sewed 
with raffia, or cattail rushes may be 
split quite fine and used for the sewing, 
but they must be quite wet or they will 
break easily. The rush dries in beautiful 
soft tones of russet and gray-green. If 
raffia is used for sewing it should be of 
a shade which blends well with the colors 
of the rush, grass and husks. Highly 









Marsh Grass Basket with 
handles at side 


colored raffia should not be used, as the 


Fig. 2. 


dull tones of the grasses are too beauti- 
ful to be lost sight of by a too colorful 
stitchery. 

STITCHING METHODS 


Two methods of stitching are used, the 
tie stitch and the wheat stitch. 

The tie stitch is used for firmness and 
is made thus: Make two stitches over the 
old coil and the loose strands of the new 
coil, putting the needle from back to front 
through the same opening each time. 
Put the needle over again and bring it 
to the front just at the left of the new 
stitch, then bring it across the new 
stitch and through at the right side of 
it. Stretch the sewing strand across 
the back to the next stitch, making the 
stitches about one-fourth inch apart at 
the beginning. When they become too 
far apart as the work progresses add 
new stitches. After the first row is 
made, take each stitch between the two 
strands of the stitch below it. 

To make the coils round pass the needle 
under the coil at both front and back 
instead of through it. An ordinary tape 
needle is the best one. The ratifia or 
cattail rush used for sewing should be 
in as fine strands as strength will per- 
mit. It is well to coil the strands and 
keep them in a bowl of water beside you. 
Always work from the large to the 
small end of the grass, rush or husk. 
To insert new material as the strands 
grow smaller, slip the large ends under 
or throu the loose coil against or 
through the last stitch, and hide all ends. 


Wheat stitch is made as follows: Bring 
the needle three times from back to front 
through the same hole under the old coil 
and over the loose strands of the new one. 
Then stretch the sewing strand across 





Fig. 3. Grass and Husk Basket with 
Upright Handle 


the front to the next stitch. Take the 
stitches of the succeeding rows between 
the two strands of the stitch under it. 
Wheat stitches should not be closer than 
three-fourths of an inch and may be 
much farther apart. 


MARSH GRASS BASKET 

The marsh grass basket with side 
handles (Fig. 2) is about seven and 
one-fourth inches across at top and five 
and one-half inches at bottom, with sides 
three inches deep. To make it, make a 
thick ring over a pencil with two pliable 
strands of the marsh grass (Fig. 1). 
Sew over this with the tie stitch, cover- 
ing it and taking in loose coil as you 
work. After going around the work 
once add two or three strands of grass, 
then gradually thicken the coil as the 
Size of the work increases. Use the tie 
stitch, going into every third stitch of 
the first row and continuing with it for 
the bottom. Use the wheat stitch in 
natural raffia for sewing the sides. 


——; 





Fig. 4. Corn Husk Nut Bowl 


For the handles mark the top coil in 
two, four and one-half-inch spaces di- 
rectly opposite each other. As one side 
of one of these spaces approaches cut out 
all short ends from the loose coil, and 
add long, even ones. Then sew the coil 
fast to the first mark. Mark off five 
and one-half inches on the coil, twist 
carefully and sew to the other side of 
space. 

GRASS AND HUSK BASKET 

‘To make the grass and husk basket 
with handle over top (Fig. 3) begin with 
the grass the same as for the marsh 
grass basket, using the tie stitch until 
the bottom is two inches across. Intro- 
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duce the husks, which will have streaks 
of rose and crimson if care has been 
taken in their selection, in strips or 
whole husks, crushing the husks and 
stretching them over the grass coil. Let 
the grass appear as streaks and splashes 
from time to time as the work pro- 
gresses. Sew with wheat stitch after 
the husks are introduced. Cut off the 
hard, thick ends of the husks. For the 
handle make a fourteen-inch grass coil 
of continuous strands, wind eight inches 
in the middle with husks, hiding all ends 
and edges, and sew with double button- 
hole stitch. Divide the grasses of each 
three-inch end in half, and sew to op- 
posite sides, leaving a two-inch space 
between the cleft part. If you wish an 
especially strong handle use two reeds 
in the center, covering them with the 
grass and husks. 
CORN HUSK NUT BOWL 

The husk nut bowl (Fig. 4) is tie- 
stitched with wood-brown colored raffia. 
The husks are coiled tight and the coil 
is covered with husks stretched straight 
across. If additional firmness is de- 
sired in making larger pieces, a: coil of 
grass or straw under the husks is ad- 
visable. The husks, when dry, show 
beautiful colorings of crimson and russet 
and the wood-brown raffia blends well 
with these tones. 





Fig. 5. Handkerchief Box made of 
Rushes 


RUSH HANDKERCHIEF BASKET 


For the basket illustrated in Fig. 5 
a model to work over is required. Make 
an oblong box of strong pasteboard about 
four inches square at the ends and seven 
inches long. Cut thirty-six to forty 
pieces of rush twenty-eight inches long 
and about one-fourth inch wide. You 
must have an even number. Weave a 
mat five inches square the size of the 
diagonal of the top. Begin the weaving 
with four pieces each way, increasing un- 
til there are six. Then gradually add 
others at one side, then at the other. 

To start each new row of weaving 
first pick up the ends of all the weavers 
that were under the weavers on the 
preceding row, bend them back against 
the preceding row, then push the new 
weaver under them close to the previous 
one. The ones lifted this time will be 
the upper strands of the next row. The 
bending back keeps the strands pushed 
close together, and lifting them all at 
one time quickens the work. 

When the mat is five inches across on 
each side, arrange it on one end of the 
box so that the two center strands of 
a side are at every corner. Put a pin 
through rush and box near each corner 
to hold it firmly. Now begin the sides 
at one corner, bringing the strand at the 
right of the corner to the left across the 
corner and under and over, strand after 
strand as before. Bring the strand at 
the left to the right across the corner, 
and continue the weaving. Pick up each 
strand in turn, crossing the corner with 


(Concluded on page 372) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“Nature’s tenderness waxes stronger 
in these genial days of Autumn when 


a blessed superfluity of love.” 


HE wine month of ‘the ancient 
Saxons. 


October walks in gorgeous ap- 


parel. Sheba in all her splendor could. 


not display such tranquil yet majestic 
glory. 

An easy rule te remember at bulb 
planting time is to set every bulb twice 
as deep as its diameter. 


“They say” in transplanting a Lilac 
that it must be done in the Fall of the 
year else it will never bear a blossom. 


Clean up the garden before tuck- 
ing it away to sleep. Give it as thor- 
ough an overhauling and make trim 
and snug as you do the home you 
live in. The temptation is great to 
let the weeds “sleep on the field of 
battle,” but resist that temptation for 
the new season will bring its manifold 
duties for every minute of time. “A 
garden should be got ready for Winter 
as well as for Summer. When one 
goes into winter quarters he wants 
everything neat and trig.” The moral 
is: Put your flower beds in complete 
order. 


In planting Crocus bulbs in the out- 
door beds it is best to plant them a bit 
deeper than directions specify. Un- 
less this is done spears of palest green 
are apt to pop out of the soil be- 
fore the right time. Of course these 
new shoots can be covered with extra 
soil but it is best to plant them deeper 
in the beginning. The majority of 
people plant Crocus for a border, edge 
or ribbon effect—they are also most 
effective planted in a circular bed or 
clumps. A bed planted of one color 
alone shows off to good advantage. 


In planting Tulips and Hyacinths 
why not try combining them with 
shrubs that bloom at the same time? 
Most bulbs, more especially Tulips, 
bear flowers of intensely bright colors; 
while in the majority of instances 
the clustered flowers of the shrubs are 
either pure white or some soft shade 
of color. In this way the two are 
charming together for the shrubs act 
as a harmonizer and also as a back- 
ground for the Tulips and Hyacinths 
and show them off to good advantage. 
By exercising a little forethought and 
ingenuity at planting time excellent 
effects may be had at blooming season. 


The pungent scent of burning leaves 
is in the air. Yet every leaf contains 
matter of value to the garden and 
should be treasured and used as a 
covering or mulch, later being dug 
into the ground, or else added to the 


compost heap. Yet at the end of every 
season bushels of leaves go up in 
smoke. The earth is bountiful with 
her gifts, yet she needs her stores re- 
plenished. If all is taken from the 
soil and nothing is done toward en- 
riching it, then one needs must expect 
poor soil as a natural result. Bear 
this in mind before the match is struck 
to those immense heaps of leaves. Be- 
sides there is another danger in burn- 
ing leaves of causing serious fires, 
and accidents to human lives as well 
as property. So do not burn the dead 
leaves. 


Painted leaves and dyed grasses are 
most effective used as school-room dec- 
orations. Some of the gift shops 
make a specialty of these grasses dyed 
in various bright colors. Seemingly 
such work could be easily done in one’s 
own home at a small fraction of cost. 
Plants having broad, long jeaves may 
be easily decorated by giving them 
lines, dots or even splashes of gold or 
silver paint. The possibilities in pine- 
cones and sweet-gum balls are great. 
Vines bearing clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries may be arranged witb the feath- 
ery heads of certain weeds to pro- 
duce an artistic effect. Autumn leaves 
are in universal use for decorating. 
Their one serious fault—if one can 
call it such—is that the hot, dry air 
of indoors soon makes them brittle and 
highly inflammable. If the material 
for decorating has not been gathered 
it were well fliot to delay the work as 
the steady cold rains do irretrievable 
damage. Time spent in gathering and 
arranging these decorations is time 
spent to good advantage, for it trans- 
forms a gray room into a bright re- 
minder of days spent in the open. 


Someone once said: “Regrets are 
idle; yet history is one long regret.” 
Such is true of each year’s flower gar- 
den. We regret that we did not re- 
member that a certain corner bed was 
quite shady. It would have been an 
ideal spot for Pansies—but we planted 
Snapdragons. Poor little weak plants 
not strong enough to bear a bloom 
stalk. We regret that a certain plant 
of Four-o’clocks should have been al- 
lowed to grow in front of the hardy 
Phlox. If we had only known that the 
Four-o’clocks would indulge in a veri- 
table orgy of growth, mounting glori- 
ously upward until they were six feet 
high and almost as broad, they would 
have been planted in the background 
where. as likely as not, they would 
have attained a spindling growth. We 
regret that we planted the perennial 
Pea and the Clematis paniculata to be 
companions on the same trellis. The 
Pea being of a much sturdier growth 
has overgrown and almost smothered 
out the frailer tendrils of the Clematis. 
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The gardener’s list of regrets could 
be continued indefinitely. We plan, 
and earnestly believe, that no mistakes 
will occur in next year’s garden. The 
same mistakes will not be made that 
were made this season, but next year’s 
garden will have a crop of mistakes 
all its own. There is one compensa- 
tion—we compare the garden that “is” 
with the dream garden we intended to 
have; the other person sees the gar- 
den that is and is able to appreciate 
its beauties without thinking of what 
might have been. When the hardest- 
hearted(?) person in the town stops 
to tell you that it gives him pleasure 
to look at your flowers, you feel a 
warm glow at your heart and are re- 
paid for your efforts and some of your 
disappointments. 


Treating Aster Seed 
For Aphis or Lice 


When Aster plants turn yellow and 
die about the time we expect them to 
bloom, the roots are usually infested 
with green aphis or lice which suck 
the life out of them. If the plants 
are pulled at the first show of yellow, 
the aphis may be destroyed by dipping 
the roots in kerosene and burning 
them. All infested plants should be 
burned. 

Much has been written about plant- 
ing in new soil, free cultivation, and 
watering and new seed from reliable 
nurserymen each year; and it all helps 
lower the percentage of loss, but I 
have found that “an ounce of pre- 
ventative is worth a pound of cure” 
every time. 

Several years ago the theory was 
advanced that the eggs of the aphis 
were deposited on the ripening seed 
and carried over to hatch on the roots. 
I had noticed that about Aster bloom- 
ing season aphis appeared on the 
Cosmos, Roses, Spirea Vanhouttei and 
Chrysanthemums for which I used a 
spray of kerosene emulsion; so I 
soaked the Aster seed in a strong so- 
lution when ready to plant and for two 
years it has been very successful. 
Last year I tried it on Cucumber seed 
and there are other possibilities for 
1923. 

Formula:-—One teaspoon kerosene 
emulsion to four of very warm water. 
Beat thoroughly with an egg beater. 

In this soak the seed for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, strain and mix the 
seed with a teacupful of dry sand and 
sow the seed, sand and all, which will 
make them come up about the re- 
quired distance apart for rugged 
growth. Try it and report to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 


The first killing frost of the season 
in the Editor’s garden in Northern 
New York occurred on the morning of 
September 14, but the real heavy kill- 
ing frost came on the morning of 
September 17. But the younger Aster 
growth and some of the immature 
buds on Gladioli were not seriously 
injured. 
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Flowers for the 


F YOU have been belated in plant- 
if ing that perennial garden, or your 
shrubbery, do not be discouraged, 
for they can yet be planted even 
though you have been told again and 
again that it must be done at a cer- 
tain time, which in your case may 
mean a month or two earlier. The 
disasters do not always follow. 
Because of sudden weather changes, 
we have dug Gladioli with a mattock, 
but it was such a joy to see those 
fine strong bulbs entirely unharmed 
by the freeze, that it has been a pleas- 
ant, rather than a sorry recollection. 
Again because of ignorance, we 
transplanted large clumps of Peonies 
in June when they were barely 
through blooming, and they actually 
seemed to thrive, and bloomed fairly 
well the next Spring. Of course we 
would not do such a thing now; in- 
stead, we would hold up our hands in 
protest because we have learned that 
for best results, Peonies should be 
planted in September, but that they 
may be transplanted any time until 
growth starts in the Spring, but 
whether the ideal time to plant any- 
thing be in Fall or Spring, early or 
late, the real secret of success lies in 
doing the work in a manner that will 
be of least disturbance to the roots, 
so with good care you may still be able 
to plant some of those that you feel 
that you must have, during those peri- 
ods of fine weather when conditions 
are very good, if one is ready to do the 
work when that right time comes. 
Be prepared for it by getting the 
bed ready, digging to a depth of fif- 
teen to twenty inches and enriching 
it with well decomposed stable ma- 
nure to which has been added a good 
sprinkling of bone meal. As some 
plants resent disturbance and do bet- 
ter when planted where they are to 
remain for a few years, it is really 
best to plant those first as they are 
usually a little slower in becoming 
well established and coming into 
bloom. The Peony which heads the 
list of varieties for permanent planting 
seldom produces its best blooms until 
it has been growing undisturbed for 
at least three years, but one is well 
repaid for waiting and for thorough 
and proper cultivation. While there 
are many helpful hints usually given 
for its culture, there are two “don’ts” 
that must be heeded: Don’t plant too 
deep. Two or three inches (no more) 
below the surface is best for the buds 








Belated Garden 


or crown. Too deep planting often 
results in fewer blooms or no blooms 
at all. The second “don’t” is in re- 
gard to the fertilizer; don’t.let it come 
in contact with the tubers. Peonies 
are what one might say gross feeders, 
but like people, if they have more than 
they can assimilate they are quite 
likely to become dyspeptic, and it is 
better to have too little nourishment 
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its own handsome flowers on their 
long graceful stems. The long spurred 


_varieties are especially dainty. These 


are also among the must haves. 


Gysophila (Paniculata) is one of 
those plants that every one should 
have, whether having a perennial gar- 
den or not, because its minute white 
flowers are so very useful in combina- 
tion with other garden flowers, pro- 
ducing a softening mist-like effect to 
floral arrangements. 

Regal Lilies are among the grand- 
est of all garden flowers. We have 
tested this very well, and can vouch 
for its good qualities. It is absolutely 
hardy, can be grown in any ordinary 
garden soil; will bloom even when 
neglected, but of course responds with 
greater abundance when well cared 
for. The flowers somewhat resemble 
the Easter Lily in form, are white 
with creamy yellow center, and tinted 
a mauve-pink on outside. Its fra- 
grance is delightful and not oppress- 





AN ARTISTIC FLORAL DISPLAY. See text for description 


than an overabundance. Some people 
say the farmers have the best Peonies 
because they give them a good rich 
soil and then let them alone; do not 
continue urging food upon them, and 
the hens take care that there is not 
too much soil over the crowns. 


LEEDING Heart is another of 
those one must have. It is said 

to have the most beautiful foliage of 
any border plant, and for that reason 
alone should have a place in the per- 
ennial garden; however, its foliage is 
not its chief beauty for its blooms of 
a beautiful clear rose color, heart- 
shaped and in attractive racemes, 
nearly. cever the plant in June and are 
also produced in less quantity through- 
out the season. It starts into growth 
early in the Spring, so unless you can 
get the plants very early, it is better 
to plant it in the belated fall garden. 


The Columbine is another plant 
with beautifully cut foliage which is 
very decorative and may be combined 
with some other flowers for green in 
bouquets, but, of course, is especially 
fine when growing and crowned with 


ive. The bulbs may be planted late 
in Fall or in early Spring before 
growth begins. When planting put 
a handful of sand under the bulbs se 
as to prevent too much moisture at 
base of bulb. 


Another Lily that can be planted 
late and will do well under the most 
ordinary conditions is the Speciosum 
Rubrum. We have planted this both 
in late Fall and in early Spring, with 
very good success, but prefer the fall 
planting. It never fails to grow and 
bloom and is a most pleasing garden 
flower. It is pure white suffused rose 
and with dark brown dots. The petals 
are reflexed and it possesses a deli- 
cious fragrance. 


Hemerocallis Flava, known as the 
Lemon Lily, is always a favorite. It 
can be transplanted almost any time, 
has tall graceful foliage and its clear 
yellow flowers are sweet-scented and 
dainty. 

_ illustration shows a pretty ar- 

rangement of perennial flowers 
combined with a few annuals. One 
perennial is Gallardia, the improved 
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New English variety, which is not 
only one of the most brilliant colored 
flowers but produces them in perpet- 
ual profusion from June to November. 
The two which show so plainly (flow- 
ers with dark centers and broad pet- 
als) were especially brilliant, showing 
several shades of rich reddish brown, 
and measuring five inches in diameter. 
They stand drouth well and require 
only the simplest cultivation. The 
white daisy is the Perfection Shasta, 
showing long white petals with small 
yellow centers. It is a free bloomer 
and great favorite and attains a height 
of twc and one-half feet. 

Coreopsis, a beautiful large pure 
yellow flower giving a profusion of 
flowers on slender stems. A very 
graceful and useful flower. A fine 
perennial variety. 

The boat-shaped glass container has 
a small frog to hold the more central 
flowers erect, thus giving an airy-like 
effect and well showing the individ- 
ual blooms. The Gallardia is held well 
aloft by its wiry stems and lends its 
beautiful colorings in harmony with 
the brilliant orange of Calendula, and 
also shades into the crimson of Giant 
Cosmos. The touches of white in 
Shasta Daisy serve as a foil, and 
Nigella, with its fine cut foliage, soft- 
ens and unites the whole most charm- 


ingly. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Passing of the Country Doctor 


We are coming to the passing of one 
of the finest characters belonging to the 
golden age of country life. That is the 
old-fashioned country doctor. The type 
is becoming extinct, and we regret it. 
Possibly the future coun nh may 
have more scientific care from hospitals 
and groups, but nothing in life can ever 
substitute for the kindly advice and per- 
sonal interest which the country doctors 
took in their patients. As a rule, these 
men were and are fully equal in intelli- 
gence and skill to those doctors who have 
the supposed advantages of city life. In 
addition to that they were human, with 
instincts and personal attachments which 
the city man cannot gain from his sur- 
roundings. Among other social revolu- 
tions we are passing through, one is 
medical care of the public. There is ap- 
parently coming what we may call a fac- 
tory system of medical attention, and we 
are of the opinion that the present gen- 
eration of doctors will be about the last 
to engage in what we may call inde- 
pendent practice. There is no way of 
stopping this change. Slowly but surely 
the factory system will develop in med- 
ical work, as it has in so many other lines. 
We confess that we are sorry to see it 
coming. We that the world must 
establish what is now called “efficiency” 
at the full expense of human confidence 
and personal friendship.—Editorial in 
Rural New Yorker. 





The passing of the country doctor is surely 
to be by all concerned. No man was 
as important and influential in his community 
in that bygone age which will never return, as 
the country doctor, and while the country doctor 
is not yet a non-existent type, he is rapidly 
passing. And why? Mostly because of the fact 
that many people prefer to go to the hospital 
when they are sick, but also because the young 
doctor graduates simply will not locate in the 
country.—The Editor. 
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Discoveries Among the Gladioli 
BY R. C. H. LENSKI 


olus catalogue and starts, not 

merely to read, but actually to 
study the list with the intention of 
buying, perhaps liberally, he is really 
groping in the dark. He finds in those 
lists a long array of names, and a few 
remarks about color, size, and per- 
haps some other item. As he studies 
what he thus finds, helped now and 
then by an illustration, he would like 
to answer the personal question, 
whether he really wants this, that, 
and the other variety. He comes to 
some decision at last, but usually it is 
not a very intelligent one. He is com- 
pelled to order in the dark, takes the 
risk, sends the money, and grows what 
he gets. When, after a long wait, 
the result finally appears, in a good 
many instances there is disappoint- 
ment—he expected a prize, he got per- 
haps nothing of special merit at all. 
The catalogue had not told him nearly 
enough. 

Certain features are disappointing 
in this manner of purchasing new va- 
rieties. There may be fine color in- 
deed, but the stalk never gets beyond 
twenty-four to thirty inches; the blos- 
soms are all crowded together in a 
mass at the top; the part of the spike 
bearing the bloom is only a few inches 
long; the color is disappointing; the 
spike, when long, crooks badly; and 
only cool weather conditions furnish 
the straight spikes desired. The in- 
crease is nothing or next to nothing. 
The new variety in general is inferior 
to others that look very much like it. 
These are some of the features in the 
story. 


ET me name a case. There is Sur- 

prise, which the old lists gave a 
good send-off. Well, whoever tried it, 
certainly got a surprise. One won- 
dered why the surprise had ever been 
perpetrated. Certainly there is no dis- 
puting about tastes, but no show was 
ever put on in which this variety stcod 
a zost of a chance. 

On the other hand, there are ap- 
parent disappointments at first; which 
turn out well in the end. There seem 
to be certain varieties which, on first 
blooming, make no special impression 
at all. Take Fern Kyle: I cut the first 
bulb that got into my hands, and 
both halves bloomed well as I 
thought. It looked like a hybrid 
Primulinus, fairly large, a soft creamy 
color. I thought the hood was quite 
marked, whence I drew the conclusion 


Wi ons a person picks up a Gladi- 


concerning the Primulinus ancestry. 


The following seasons changed this 
estimate and raised it decidedly. It 
showed up much larger, far more 
beautiful, and with no Primulinus 


trait that I could see. That is another 
case. So there are others, with other 
variations in the features involved. 
What we need is a sifting out, a stern 
process of listing as first class in 


every respect only those productions - 


which really deserve it. 


Newness and high (perhaps sky- 
high) price is no criterion. Boosting 
by means of fulsome and general ad- 
vertising is likewise no guarantee. 
The four X (XXXX) sign is too sub- 
jective for general safety. What we 
really need is a testing out, one on 
which everybody can depend, that 
will give us a list of the really superior 
varieties, a list that will show in the 
testing no disappointments, only su- 
preme satisfaction. 


AN? that brings me to the final 
thing I wish to say. Among these 
long lists put out by the producers are 
a fair number of gems. By growing 
many varieties we gradually discover 
some of these. What I mean is that 
you and I personally select out certain 
glorious varieties which stand away 
above the general line in our gardens. 
These are, I may say, our discoveries 
in the Gladiolus territory. Yet often 
enough we find that few of our Gladi- 
olus friends know these superior beau- 
ties. Usually they have not grown 
them. One of us tells others, and so 
the discovery spreads. A visitor ar- 
rives just at the right time, when a 
couple of dozen of one of these lovely 
productions are in bloom. Of course, 
he takes fire immediately from what 
his own eyes see. Now I venture to 
predict that these supreme things in 
our beloved flower, will as time wears 
on, forge to the front. It may take a 
good while, but facts, and so also the 
fact of the real superiority in Gladi- 
olus varieties, are bound to assert 
themselves in time. 

We can hasten the day for this gen- 
eral appreciation of the actual best 
things in the Gladiolus field by sternly 
and honestly listing as inferior what 
is inferior in spite of loud propaganda 
advertising, and by criticaliy bestow- 
ing our real praise only on the few old 
and new varieties which actually stand 
at the top. These very best ones we 
must discover, and help each other dis- 
cover and then multiply them, so that 
all the world may enjoy them. 


The old question of whether Gladi- 
olus tops should be left on the bulbs 
when dug comes up as usual. Cut 
’em off quick, the quicker the better, 
and there are several reasons why, 
but we have not room to tell all of 
them here. Perhaps some other time 
we will do so in detail. 
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Photographing Flowers 


BY ERNEST WILLIAMS 


are three things which I consider 


[’: THE photography of flowers there 
fact, 


essential—in iron-clad, 
Namely: 

1—The use of panchromatic plates. 

2—Correctness of exposure. 

3—Soft development. 

In order to obtain a correct ren- 
dering of color values panchromatic or 
orthochromatic plates or films should 
be used, using in conjunction there- 
with a color-screen which will give 
complete color correction. I use East- 
man’s cut films, Commercial Ortho, 
with a K-8 screen, which increases the 
exposure about eight times over nor- 
mal. I also use Ilford panchromatic 
plates with the full correcting color 
screen prescribed for that plate by 
the manufacturers. These plates must 
be handled in total darkness; there- 





Dahlias—Golden West 


fore, tank development should be re- 
sorted to. The other plates or films 
may be handled in the tray, if care 
is taken to shield them from the di- 
rect rays of the ruby light. 

Correct exposure should be ascer- 
tained by tests and subsequent de- 
velopment. Once it is ascertained, a 
note may be made of it to govern in 
future operations. Full exposure 
should be given. Under-exposure is 
fatal, and it is best to waste no time 
trying to get results from under-ex- 
posed plates. For convenience, in 
placing flowers in an advantageous 
position, a receptacle containing wet 
sand may be used. This will enable 
the photographer to arrange-the flow- 
ers so that he may photograph them 
in most any desired position. 


HOTOGRAPHS of flowers can best 

be made inside the house away 
from disturbing winds and the hot 
sun. I use a double window, south 
light, placing the receptacle contain- 
ing the flowers on a table at right 
angles with the center of the window, 
six or eight feet away from the 





window. On the opposite side, or 
shadow side of the flowers, I place 
a large sheet of white cardboard, 
arranged at an angle, to reflect light 
into the shadow side of the pic- 
ture, but sufficiently to the side so 
as not to be included in the picture. If 
identification is the object of the pic- 





Chrysanthemums— Bror te 


ture, and not for pictorial purposes, 
I would advise a black background. 
The use of one or two single specimens 
is better than a group. To get the 
shape of the flower, bud, stem and 
leaf clearly outlined against the back- 
ground, with a correct scale of color 
values, are the things to be desired. 
A camera with sufficient draw of 
bellows will be found necessary in get- 
ting the objects photographed the 
proper size upon the plate. Use an 
anstigmat lens if you have one. But 
whatever lens is used “stop” the dia- 





Dianthus 


phragm down only sufficiently to get 
the image sharp upon the ground 
glass. If tray development is used, I 
would suggest using only one-fourth 
the amount of carbonate of soda called 
for in the formula; and do not turn 
plates over to professional developing 
places for development unless you 
want a lot of cast-iron negatives no 
good for anything. 

As it is impossible to judge expo- 
sure without knowing conditions of 
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light, no rule can be laid down; but 
I would suggest the following in mak- 
ing a test: 

Suppose that you are using Com- 
mercial Ortho Films with K-3 filter, 
ordinary double window, south light, 
ten to twelve A. M., bright sunlight, 
diaphragm stop f/ll, three tests might 
be made as follows: Exposure thirty 
seconds for one plate, two minutes for 
second plate and four minutes for the 
third plate. This ought to give a clue 
to approximately correct exposure. 
Fortunately there is latitude in most 
makes of plates and films as to ex- 
posure; but the tendency should be 
to lean to the side of over-exposure 
rather than under-exposure. 


Types of Garden Soil 


(Written for the United States School 
Garden Army) 


The success of a garden depends 
chiefly upon two things—the personality 
of the gardener and the characteristics 
of the soil. If the gardener is intelli- 
gent and industrious, he can overcome 
many difficulties, even with the poor soil, 
but if he also is fortunate enough to do 
his gardening in a fertile loamy soil, 
success should be assured. 

Most soils consist chiefly of tiny parti- 
cles of rock mixed with decayed frag- 
ments of plant life. The kind of soil 
depends largely either upon the kind of 
rock from which it was d-rived or upon 
the proportion of decsyed rlants that 
make it up. 

In general we may roughly group our 
common garden soils under four head- 
ings—sandy soils, clay soils, limestone 
soils, and humus soils. 

Examination of sandy soils shows that 
many of the particles are large, with 
sharp edges, and as a result the soil is so 
open that it cannot retain the rain or 
hold the plant food within the reach of 
the roots. To make a sandy soil com- 
pact, then, something must be added to 
fill up the pore spaces. This can be 
partially done by applying barnyard ma- 
nure, by turning under green crops, and 
by adding clay or loam. 

Examination of a dry clay soil shows 
that the particles of clay are very fine, 
like wheat flour, with smooth, rounded 
edges. Such particles fit closely together 
and produce a compact soil, which pre- 
vents roots penetrating easily or the rain 
entering before it evaporates. To make 
a clay soil mellow, something must be 
done to make the pore spaces larger 
Thorough tillage of the soil, the applica- 
tion of organic matter and lime, and 
drainage, will all help to do this. Occa- 
sionally the addition of sand or fine coal 
ashes is needed. 

Limestone soils occur in those regions 
where the underlying rock is of lime- 
stone. Such soils are particularly valu- 
able for wing crops of the legume 
family— Peas, Beans, Clovers, and re- 
lated plants. 

Humus soils are those made up chiefly 
of the remains of plants. You can find 
an almost pure humus soil by visiting a 
swamp or peat bog and digging up the 
black muck. There is, of course, such 
a thing as having too much humus, and 
these pure humus soils need to have sand 
or clay or limestone soil mixed with 
them to improve their quality. 
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Ontario Gladiolus Society 











The second Annual Exhibition and 
Convention of the Ontario Gladiolus So- 
ciety was held at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ont., on August 
22 and 23. The bloom was staged in the 
Field Husbandry Building, one of the 
finest government buildings in Ontario. 

The lighting could not be improved 
upon. The tables belonged to the build- 
ing and were of the best. New vases of 
a uniform type were used. The number 
of entries and the number of blooms com- 
pelled the committee to use another large 
building, which was also filled with bloom. 
Ontario was blessed this year with a 
splendid growing season and the result 
was magnificent bloom in all classes. 
The official list shows two non-competing 
exhibits and 486 competing entries with 
7,946 blooms, staged. 

On account of the later date, very few 
blooms were exhibited by our friends 
from the United States. The non-com- 
mercial classes were the largest and ex- 
hibits were staged from all over Ontario 
and were in most cases sunerior to the 
Commercial exhibits. 

The St. Thomas Horticultural Society 
staged a number of splendid entries; 
also the Waterloo Horticultural Society's 
exhibit was much admired. 

Practically all of the newer varieties 
were on exhibition, also most of the 
standard varieties, giving our people a 
chance to see all of the Blue Bloods of 
the Glad world. 

The Trial.Plots consisting of 500 vari- 
eties, and a planting of 50,000 bulbs in 
the College garden adjoining the Ex- 
hibition building was a mecca for the 
Glad fan. Prof. McLennan, head of the 
Department of Horticulture, and R. 
James, his foreman, gave a hearty wel- 
come to all. A special report is being 
prepared and will later be issued, giving 
full information regarding the Trial 
Plots. 

This Society is now preparing our first 
Official Bulletin on the Trial Plots, the 
Exhibition, the prize winners, the names 
of the members and general information. 
This together with THE FLOWER GROWER 
will be the Premium to our members this 


ear. 
Class A., Section No. 1 attracted the 
most interest. A prize of $100 in cash, 
given by J. E. Carter, Guelph, Ont., 
Director of the Canadian Horticultural 
Council, also the first award of merit 
given by said Council for the best seed- 
ling of recent introduction, never ex- 
hibited before in Canada brought out a 
class of fifty entries from all over 
Canada and some from the United States. 

The award went to Miss Nellie Stock- 
ford, of Guelph, Ont., with Margaret 
Lewtas. The decision met with general 
approval. Prof. Macoun describes the va- 
riety as a distinctive type. It is a deep 
rosy purple with white throat and a 
small crimson blotch on the lower petals, 
shading darker towards the throat, highly 
attractive and ef a decorative type. The 
Registration Committee of the Canadian 
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Horticultural Council at a meeting held 
the folowing day granted registration 
to Miss Stockford. 


The Annual Meeting was held at 9 
A. M. en the 23rd. This was the largest 
meeting yet held. The report showed 
the membership double that of last year 
and the finances in healthy condition. 

The meeting approved cf changing the 
name to that of the Canadian Gladiolus 
Society, in place of Ontario Gladiolus 
Society, thus making the Society Na- 
tional instead of Provincial. 

On invitation of Prof. R. R. Graham, 
President of the Guelph Horticultural 
Society, the meeting decided, or account 
of the success of the 1923 Show, to hold 
the Show again at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, in 1924. 

The following were elected officers for 


the coming ear: 
omm Pres a oe. F. E. Bennett, St. Thosaas, 


"President—Jobn F. Marr, Guelph, Ont. 

Ist Viee Pres—W. Brown, Elora, Ont. 

2nd Vice Pres.—Geo. A. Leadley, Guelph, Ont. 

See’y-Treas.—Prof. Tomlinson, O. A. College, 
Guelph, Ont. 

Regional Vice Presidents—W. B. Var- 
ley of Ottawa, Ont., S. Kirk of George- 
town, OGnt., C. H. Juller of Kingsville, 
Ont., Mrs. Shoemacher of Hamilton, 
Ont.; W. P. Barley of Fort William, Ont. 


Directors : 
William Hartry, Seaforth, Ont. 
W. A. Groves, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr. Williams, Brantford, Ont. 
J. E. Carter, Guelph, Ont. 
Dr. Allan Adams, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. G. S. Dobson, M. A., St. Thomas, Ont. 
Mrs. Bomesteel, Belleville, Ontario. 
J. H. Bennett, Barrie, Ont. * 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. Thomas, Ont. 
Auditor: 
T. J. Hannigan, Guelph, Ont. 

On the evening of the 23rd the Cor- 
poration of the City of Guelph gave a 
Complimentary Banquet at the College 
Dining m to the prominent visitors 
and outside exhibitors. Over 150 at- 
tended, the Chief speakers being His 
Worship, Mayor Stephens; Hon. Hugh 
Guthrie; Ald. H. J. McElrcy; President 
Reynolds, of the Agricultural College; 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, President American 
Gladiolus Society; Prof. Macoun, Domin- 
ion Horticulturist, Ottawa; Prof. D. G. 
Buuting of St. .Ann’s College, Quebec; 
Col. Roberts, Grimsby, Ont., President 
Canadian Horticultural Council; and 
President John F. Marr. 

J. E. CARTER 





Brantford Horticultural! Society 


jsunnvonenonrsnees 





The Gladiolus show of the Brantford 
Horticultural Society, Brantford, Ont., 
was held in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, August 24 and 25. The show 
exceeded even the fondest expectations 
of the most enthusiastic members. The 
Hall was one mass of bloom ranging in 
color from White Giant to Purple Glory. 
One of the most outstanding exhibitors 
was Mr. Emery Woodley, of Scotland, 
Ontario, winner of the Sweepstake with 
Purple Glory, also for Best Collection of 
Kunderd varieties. Mr. Woodley had 
just returned from Guelph where he won 
Ist, with St. Thomas 2nd, for Largest 


Collection of Kunderd varieties. 
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None 
of the flowers in Guelph show were 
staged at Brantford. One of the cen- 
tres of attraction was several spikes of 
Margaret Lewtas, which this week won 
the $100.00 prize given by J. E. Carter, 
of Guelph, for the best seedling of merit 
never before exhibited. The prize list 
consisted of 34 classes which were very 
keenly competed for. The judging was 
done by Miss Campbell, of Simcoe. 

The Second District Peony show will 
be held in Brantford in June 1924. There 
will be a large number of choice prizes 
offered for all clesses of exhibits, hoping 
to make it the leading Peony show of 
Western Ontario. Have already received 
prizes from several growers wishing to 
promote the growing of our popular city 
flower, the Peony. 


ALBERT E. WILLIAMS, Pres. 








American Gladiolus Society 








WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
FOR THE A. G. S.? 


If you were fortunate enough to have 
attended the last: Convention of the A. 
G. S. held in Rochester, August 15th and 
16th, you certainly went away very much 
enthused over the grand display of Gladi- 
oli on exhibition and promised yourself 
to grow more and better Gladioli than 
ever before. 

If you are an amateur you had your 

choice of many new varieties to select 
from and doubtless made notes of those 
varieties which you desired to add to 
your collection. Do not lose those notes, 
write the grower of such stock as you 
selected and place your order for it early, 
to insure yourself against disappoint- 
ment. 
_ The A. G. S. encourages the amateur 
in many ways. It now has a membership 
of over 1,200 and is growing rapidly. 
Through its bulletins, sent tc its mem- 
bers, and through articles disseminated 
in THE FLOWER GR.WeR by its many con- 
tributors, you are always kept correctly 
informed of new discoveries and ideas 
that have proven themselves practical 
and which are worth many times the 
cost of membership in the A. G. S. 

The Society needs your moral and 
financial support, as without you it could 
not continue to exist. Let us all help 
make it what it should be, let each of us 
strive to make it the largest and best 
Society devoted to the growing of Gladi- 
oli and Floriculture in the world. 

Let us reason together: There are now, 
say 1,200 members in the A. G. S. If 
you will use a small amount of energy 
and endeavor to get one new member we 
will then have 2,400 members and to 
continue this endless chain it would be 
but a very short time before we would 
have ten thousand enthusiastic growers 
of “Glads” and active members in the 
Society. If you will get one new member 
I promise to get fifty. 

Is not this proposition worthy of your 
consideration? Don’t you think that 
the Society is doing enough for you so 
that you might slightly reciprocate in the 
above manner? Do not neglect it. see 
that friend who is growing a few Glads 
in his garden, show him how he can make 
improvements by getting better stock, 
urge him to grow better quality and get 
his application for membership in the 
A. G. S., and thus you will not only have 
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succeeded in further cementing the bond 
of friendship. between you but have 
helped the A. G. S. 

Never before has the enthusiasm and 
desire to grow Glads been as great as 
at the present time and it surely will 
increase in the future. One month has 
passed since the show and still thou- 
sands are talking about it. I can hear 
it on the streets, in hotel lobbies, people 
who visit my gardens are loud in their 
praise of the beautiful varieties displaved 
at the exhibition. Never have the florists 
had the demand for Glads that now ex- 
ists, customers are demanding them for 
all occasions where flowers can be used, 
corsages, wedding designs, table decora- 
tions for dinners and parties, funerals, 
basket work for porches, vases for the 
living room, and above all thousands, of 
Glads are now used for the sick, ia 
hospitals, the aged, the deaf, orphanages, 
and all charitable institutions, and in 
immense quantities for decorating the 
graves of those departed. 

Boost for the Gladiolus, the A. G. 8. 
and THE FLOWER GROWER, and in a 
short time I will write another article 
giving you the result of our efforts 
which I know will be gratifying. 


JOHN C. Davis, Sec’y 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








The Trial Garden of the St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society has been a beauty 
spot for many weeks. Gladioli in hun- 
dreds of varieties have been blooming 
since the latter part of July and thou- 
sands of spikes have been cut and ex- 
hibited at several shows. A massed dis- 
play was entered in the competition of 
the A. G. S. at Rochester, for the best 
display from Canada and was awarded 
the A. G. S. Silver Medal. The follow- 
ing week many hundred blooms were 
sent to the Ontario Gladiolus Society ex- 
hibit at Guelph, twenty-three entries be- 


‘ing made which gained thirteen first 


prizes, six seconds and one third and a 
certificate was also given for the great- 
est number of points won in the open 
classes. In the Primulinus division the 
Society won every first prize. For the 
best spike Mrs. Dr. Norton carried away 
the honors. The best decorated hamper 
was one of Kunderd’s Salmon Beauty. 
The Society’s fine massed exhibit of 
Glads and Prims was awarded first prize. 

The next week an entry was made at 
the Canadian National Exhibition for 
the finest display of bloom not over two 
hundred feet. Some three or four thou- 
sand spikes were used in this exhibit 
which was massed against a wall on a 
semi-circular stand. The crowning vari- 
ety was Diener’s Jack London set up 
in a large container holding some fifty 
or sixty spikes. Varieties from all the 
leading growers were blended into a 
perfect color scheme by Gardener Por- 
terfield. The second week’s exhibit was 
practically a reproduction of the first 
week and beth received the highest 
award. A non-competitive display was 
also made of some two hundred or more 
varieties, set up as individual spikes, 
to each was attached the name and the 
originator. This feature was greatly 


appreciated by the thousands who saw 
the display. Over one and a half mil- 
lion people attended the fair and a con- 
siderable percentage of these viewed the 
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Flower Show. Never in the history of the 
exhibition has such interest been taken 
in Flowers, and the creation of Floral 
Day, with a Floral Parade, created the 
greatest of interest and the occasion will 
be made a prominent feature of the fair. 


At the Western Fair at London, dur- 
ing the week of the tenth to fifteenth the 
Society made a pyramidal display, twelve 
feet by twelve feet and about the same 
in heighth. In the display was repre- 
sented every variety imaginable of sea- 
sonable bloom, the majority of which was 
from the Society’s Trial Plot. Twelve 
varieties of Gladioli twelve spikes of 
each, were entered in the classes and 
both exhibits were awarded first prize. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway is send- 
ing several hundred shrubs from its 
nursery to be used in the beautification 
of a boulevard that is being created along 
railway surroundings. The shrubbery 
will be used to screen the unsightly areas 
to the rear. 


The Gladiolus Planting in our A. G. S. 
Trial Plot did not look up to standard 
during the earlier part of the season 
but with the splendid rains of early part 
of August a great improvement was no- 
ticed and while some varieties are not 
up to last year’s standard, other vari- 
eties have never been quite so § 
Hundreds of visitors from far and near 
visited the grounds with note books in 
hand picking out from the hundreds of 
varieties their favourite colors. 


F. E. BENNETT, -Pres’t 








Auburn Gladiolus Show | 





A scene of beauty greeted the hun- 
dreds of visitors who attended the first 
Annual Gladiolus show, held on Sept. 
5, in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
under the auspicies of the Auburn Rose 
Society. 

The two large rooms on the main floor 
were virtually turned into a beautiful 
garden, so handsome and so numerous 
were the blooms shown in the various ex- 
hibits. 

Horticulturists of Auburn and vicinity, 
who were among the exhibitors at the 
show, were congratulated by those who 
attended the show, for their remarkable 
displays. There were three hundred 
varieties shown among the various ex- 
hibits, representing the growing of over 
three million bulbs. 

It was remarked by a visitor who had 
attended former Gladiolus shows at the 
New York State Fair, at Syracuse, and 
who had been in attendance at the Na- 
tional show held in Rochester, this year, 
that the Auburn display was more in- 
teresting than the former, and compared 
favorably in proportion to the latter. 
The quality and quantity of the exhibited 
flowers were a just reflection of the care 
and attention the growers exercised in 
rearing these sensitive flowers. In spite 
of the recent drought, which has greatly 
hindered the fiower growers, some rari- 
ties were shown which drew much ad- 
miration from the host of flower lovers 
who visited the exhibition. 

Among the unusual varieties, seen at 
the show, was W. H. Phipps, a flower 
with a variegated pink coloring, and the 
largest Gladiolus bloom shown; had four 
immense flowers, each measuring nearly 
six inches across fully expanded, four 
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blooms partly open, and twelve buds on 
one stalk. W. M. Mitchell, of Wolcott, 


.N. Y., had the distinction of claiming 


this flower. The variety 7. T. Kent, 
shown by F. S. Bowker, had twenty 
blooms on a spike four feet in height. 
Other kinds, viz.—Richard Diener, Ade- 
line Kent, and Anna Eberius, were shown 
by Woodland Bulb Nursery. 

The names of some of the exhibitors at 
the show, and some particulars of their 
respective exhibits, will ‘follow:—A. 
Walker, grower and hybridist, of Port 
Byron, N. Y., was well represented, with 
a collection of his best seedlings. A. T. 
Riley, Prop. of Sunnyside Gardens, Sen- 
nett, N. Y., among various kinds dis- 
played some fine specimens of White 
Wonder, Europa and Norma Dee Childs. 
Woodland Bulb Nursery. of Auburn, 
N. Y., had a large exhibit, showing some 
good flowers of Diana. Europa, and Par- 
liament, also Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrez, 
and Herada, the latter trio, the produc- 
tion of the horticulturally famous, Mrs. 
A. H. Austin, journalist and writer of 
Wayland, Ohio. A large wreath, com- 
posed of leaves of Magnolia, on which 
was worked flowers of Gladioli, with 
sprays of green, was an artistic ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished with 
the use of these flowers, as also was the 
beautiful casket spray seen in this ex- 
hibit. Sidney M. Powell, Poplar Ridge, 
N. Y., had a very interesting exhibit, as 
did F. A. Fellows, of Weedsport, N. Y. 

In all there were twenty-two exhibi- 
tors, and the affair was declared a very 
successful one by the committee in 
charge, and it is proposed that the exhi- 
bition will be held annually. 

Ray P. SELOVER 





Stonington Garden Club 
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Stonington, Conn., Garden Club was 
organized in May, 1922, by Mrs. Charles 
Mallory Williams. No shows were held 
in "22, the one it had been possible to ar- 
range for, Gladioli and Dahlias, being 
foregone because of illness of the presi- 
dent and wet weather which spoiled 
many flowers. There was, however, one 
meeting given to wildings and a fine 
variety of them was brought in. 

In July this year a Rose show was held 
at which a hundred varieties were ex- 
hibited, among them nearly all the old 
June Roses of long ago. White American 
Beauty was first in Remontants, or 
hardy bush; Jonkeer Mock in Hybrid 
Teas; Silver Moon in climbing Roses. 
Some very hot days preceding the show 
destroyed the beauty of many Rose gar- 
dens. 

Mrs. Williams has arranged for most 
interesting programs at all meetings. 
Things new in all classes of plants are 
discussed, and many unusual plants and 
flowers have beer brought to the meet- 
ings. Last year a white versicolor Iris 
caused much comment, this year a white 
Prismatica was brought in. Pentstemon 
Levigata has been established in the 
garden of one member, and is a better 
doer than white Physistegia which it 
somewhat resembles. Another member 
has a shrub as yet unclassified,—it is 
of upright growth with leaves a bit on 
the order of Hydrangea Hortensis, and 
blue flat clusters of blooms on the order 
of Viburnum Lantana. 
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In Iris and Rose time gardens were 
visited, arousing great enthusiasm. This 
year there will be a vegetable show, 
which will give the men members an 
opportunity to exhibit. A lecture by a 
well-known grower of fine Peonies has 
been arranged for, and a show at which 
specimen plants of any kind whatsoever 
may be exhibited. 

One of the best-attended meetings this 
year was that at which Table Decora- 
tions were featured, and the Decoration 
receiving the popular vote was an ar- 
rangement of Egyptian Lotus and Wild 
Carrot bloom in a wide green glass bowl. 

Altogether, the garden season has been 
very satisfying and great ambitions are 
entertained for 1924. 





Mansfield Gladiolus Association 











The show was as large as in former 
years, but there were not so many vari- 
eties owing to the dry weather which 
had lasted for seven weeks, and the very 
cold nights. The quality of the blooms 
was fully as good as formerly. One of 
the judges remarked, “as good as the 
New England show.” 

Mansfield has been noted for its grow- 
ing of Gladioli for the last six years, and 
people have come from Rhode Island to 
see the show, as well as various parts 
of this state (Mass.) 

The judges were Page Potter and 
Archie Aiken, both dealers in Gladioli 
from Providence, R. I.; and A. L. Stevens 
from Waban, Mass. 

The New England Society Medal for 
the best collection, and the cut glass vase 
offered by the Mansfield Gladiolus Ass’n. 
for the best 10 vases, 10 varieties, 3 
spikes each, were won by Albert Lehan, 
of Mansfield. 

Honorable Mention was given to the 
following: 

Elmer Pizer:—Gladiolus seedling 

Willis E. Chase:—Giant Delphinium 

J. Herbert Alexander:—Dahlia exhibit 

Eugene Fischer:—Prima Donna and 
Ethelyn. 

Other displays worthy of mention were 
Mrs. Willis E. Chase’s basket of Le 
Marechal Foch and Halley; B. M. & 
M. E. Latham from Saunders Gardens, 
Ne. Scituate, R. L.; F. F. & F. O. Shep- 
ardson; Albert Lehan, Mansfield; and C. 
W. Brown’s specials from Ashland. 

L. Faye Howe, Sec’y 


Climbing False Buckwheat 
(Continued from page 337) 


on a silken thread, it reminds one of 
a feminine gown bedecked with thous- 
ands of precious jewels sparkling un- 
der the light. 


I do not know from whence Climb- 
ing False Buckwheat came to my lawn. 
I do not remember of ever having met 
it before. I can readily understand 
how its winged seeds are able to travel 
a great distance when they mount the 
right sort of a wind-wave. Its blos- 
soms remain pretty until the coming 
of frost. As an ornamental plant, I 
am sure that it is capable of winning 
the admiration of everyone who grows 
it. 
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Calendula Officinalis Meteor 
By Cuas. E. PARNELL 


ALENDULA Officinalis Meteor, or 

as it is popularly known, the 
Striped Pot Marigold, may be de- 
scribed as being a hardy annual of 
succulent habit, growing from one to 
two feet in height with alternate, ob- 
long leaves, and large showy Mari- 
gold-like flowers which are produced 
in the greatest profusion from June 
until they are destroyed by frost. The 
individual flowers are of a light goiden 
yellow color, beautifully striped with 
bright orange, and as they are borne 
in long stems are by many much es- 
teemed for cutting, and on account of 
their showy flowers and free flowering 
habit, the plants are much used for 
bedding or massing purposes, and 
when used for such purposes the 
plants should be given an open sunny 
situation, a deep well enriched soil, 
and placed about ten inches apart each 
way. 

While the plants are in a state of 
growth all faded flowers should be oc- 
casionally removed, and during sea- 
sons of drought occasional copious wa- 
terings will be decidedly beneficial. 
Single plants or plants in groups of 
three can be used to good advantage 
in the mixed flower border if placed 
about a foot apart. 


Fok early flowering the seed can be 
sown early in April in well drained 
pans or flats filled with light loamy 
soil placed in as warm and light a 
situation as possible, and as soon as 
the young plants are large enough to 
handle they should be transplanted 
into flats or shallow boxes similarly 
prepared and placed in rows about an 
inch apart each way and grown on 
carefully in as light and cool a situa- 
tion as possible until they commence 
to crowd each other and the weather 
permits them to be planted outside. 

Or, the seed can he sown outside on 
2 nicely prepared border, in a warm, 
sheltered situation, early in May; and 
‘he plants carefully removed to their 
b'ouming places as soon as they are 
larye enough to handle, but they must 
not be expected to flower so early. A 
sowing made in this way in July, and 
the young plants properly cared for 
by placing them in rows about six 
inches apart each way, will produce 
nice plants for winter blooming by the 
end of S.ptember; and these plants, 
if carefully taken up and potted in 
five or six inch pots, according to 
their size, will make very satisfactory 
plants for greenhouse decoration dur- 
ing the winter months. I would not 
advise their use in the window gar- 
den. Inside they should be given es 
light and sunny a situation as pos- 
sible, and a temperature of fifty-five 
degrees. 

In Vick’s Illustrated Magazine, the 
late James Vick, in speaking of the 
Calendula, says: 

“The Calendula is the fine old and well 
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known Marigold which every one knows, 
but may not recognize by this name. 
The name was given because some of the 
species were supposed to be in flower 
every month in the calendar. The old 
Pot Marigold much prized by house- 
keepers in Europe for flavoring, is C. 
officinalis and its variety Meteor is the 
handsomest of the Calendulas; the per- 
fectly double and beautifully striped 
petals having a creamy center edged with 
orange-yellow. Formerly the flowers 
were thought to possess valuable medical 
properties. The English name is a cor- 
ruption of Mary’s gold.” 


Weave Some Pretty Baskets 
(Contipued from page 365) 


each until all. are crossed. Finish each 
corner in this way. 

To finish the edge fold each strand 
across the one at the right, under the 
next and through two.loops of the weav- 
ing on the inside. Cut all ends short 
and fold the sides in so that they will 
be double. Make the cover four inches 
deep, and before finishing off ti:2 strands 
at the edge stretch it slightly to make 
it a little larger than the basket, so it 
will slip over the basket easily. Then 
fold the sides in to make them double. 

Hanging baskets for Ferns or small 
plants are very easily made and may 
be hung with small chains, and thus 
vaake very beautiful additions to a porch 
or to a sunny window in Winter. Many 
other designs will suggest themselves to 
the enthusiastic basket weaver and many 
other materials are suitable for basket 
weaving besides the ones mentioned. 


My Fern Bed 


(Continued from page 365) 


scribe. I drink in its beauty as I lis- 
ten to the drowsy twitter of sleepy 
birds, and am loth to leave it and go 
reluctantly to bed feeling sorry for 
those who know not this love for the 
countless beauties of nature scattered 
all about them. 


The Cat 


There will always be people who hate a 
cat. Some are “made so”: there is some- 
thing born in them which causes a re- 
action even when the most harmless 
kitty comes in sight. Others acquire the 
habit in some way. We know hunters 
who make it a practice to shoot any stray 
cat they can find. Others trap them, and 
others go into politics and try to obtain 
laws to regulaie cats, and compel their 
owners to license them. All this is on 
the theory that the cat is a useless and 
dangerous animal. 

On the other hand, most farmers and 
many city people regard the cat as per- 
haps the most useful of our small domes- 
tic animals. True, some of them will 
kill birds or small chiclkens, but they are 
remarkably useful at catching rats, mice 
and similar vermin, and they make cheer- 
ful companions for many lonely people. 
It is not likely that any cat license will 
be imposed with the knowledge of ovz 
country people. (Rural New Yorker.) 


Cannas for best results require a 
rather rich soil and a sunny exposure 
as they are of a tropical nature. They 
also require considerable water. 
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Growing Gladioli From Bulblets, Etc. 


To Tue Eprror :— 

The past Spring I sowed the bulbiets like Peas, 
May 14, covering about an inch. The soil was 
dry; so after pianting I wet the ground well 
= kept covered with bagging four or five 
jays. 

It was a long time before any came up, and 
then there were only a few compared with what 


I planted. 

Some were soaked in hot water for an hour 
before planting, but that did not seem to make 
any difference. 

Sheep manure was used, well mixed with soil. 
Saag ede aeee hpcteepatecord-so true ti! 


Last year we had some very fine flowers and 
— them, but I was disappointed at the 
8 

In some cases there were no bulblets, and some 
gave only two or three, while a couple of vari- 


entirely different grow 
want to keep up with them and buy more when 
I can afford to do so, with . 


2 


Lester W. Speer 


Answer :—Bulblets may be sowed like 
Peas, but they ought to be sowed thickly 
so that the bulblets a each other in 
the trench and instead of covering with 
one inch of soil they should have two 
7 — inches, depending on character 
of soi 

Your method of covering with bagging 
for four or five days is all right enough, 
but it might have been done for a much 
longer period, as bulblets, if dry when 
planted, take quite a while to germinate 
and they certainly would not show 
through the ground in four or five days, 
even if planted only one inch deep. 

Bulblets should not be soaked in hot 
water but it is permissible to soak them 
for a time in warm water. Hot water 
is likely to kill the life germ. 


You do not say how much sheep ma- 


nure you used, but if not used to excess 
this would be an advantage. 

Impossible to tell you why you did 
not get more bulblets. It mav be owing 
to lack of fertility in your soil or possibly 
you plant too deep, or not deep enough, 
or your ground was too dry, or your 
growing season too short. 

The fact of the matter is tha’ our 
questions involve pretty nearly the en- 
tire stery of growing Gladioli, and it 
is a long one; practically all of the facts 
of which can be gained from a cornplete 
file of THe MopERN GLADIOLUS 
and THE FLOWER GROWER, nine years 
in nine volumes, to and including Decem- 
ber 1922, which may be had from this 
office for $20.50, postage prepaid. 


MapDISsON COOPER 


Planting Gladiolus Bulblets in the 
Fall—Scattering Versus Setting 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


To Tae Eprror:— 


Please tell me if I can plant Gladiolus bulblets in 
Autumn instead of Spring? 

Please tell me the result of scattering Gladiolus 
bulbs along the row instead of placing each one 
right side up? A. H. A. 


Answer :—No, you cannot plant bulb- 
lets of the Gladiolus in the Fall of the 
year in Ohio. The Gladiolus is a tender 
plant and bulbs or bulblets will likely 
have the life germ destroyed by freezing. 

Gladiolus bulbs may be scattered in the 
row instead of setting upright, but time 
is lost in the growth as the sprout must 
seek the surface of the ground, and bulbs 
(especially the larger ones) not upright 
require a longer time for the sprouts to 
reach the surface of the ground. So far 
as we know this is the only reason why 
= should be planted upright; except- 

5 peers | that the rows of plantings 
will more in line when planted upright 
than when scattered. The larger sizes 
should always be set upright. 

MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


who can assist by giving general or 
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QUESTIONS 


DAHLIAS FROM CUTTINGS 


Many of us getting our Dahlia tubers 
from the growers about May ist or 15th 
have but a very vague idea of how to 
raise additional plants by rieans of cut- 
tings. Of course we must await a suffi- 
cient growth before attempting it. Most 
of us know that cuttings are rooted by 
commercial growers from plants that are 
started early under glass, but-we would 
like to know the proper methods to em- 
ploy in rooting cuttings taken from 
plants started outdoors. 

Could you not get some one well versed 
on the subject to write an article with 
illustrations for THE FLOWER GROWER? 
I am sure it would make a hit with a 
large number of readers. 

Most of the articles you and others 
have published on the subject are not 
explicit enough. R. L. R. 


STEM OR STALK BORER 


A small black worm has been boring 
into the stalks of my finest Chrysanthe- 
muins, Asters, Dahlias, Gladioli and 
other flowers. Corn and tomato plants 
also suffer from this pest. It bores into 
the stalk, and sucks the sap, and hollows 
out the stalk. Very soon my plants wilt 
and die. Spraying does very little good. 
I wonder if any of the other FLOWER 
GROWER readers are having this trouble 
and can offer a suggestion? M. T. 


CITY WINDOW GARDENING 


One of my readers suggests that to 
people who live in cities, and who can 
have nothing much in the way of flowers 
and gardens, a window garden depart- 
ment in THE FLOWER GROWER would be 
helpful. Following this su tion, can 
some of our readers tell us their experi- 
ence with window gardens, giving full 
details, telling what sort of receptacles 
were used, soil, flowers, etc.? 


(The Editor) 
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VERY EARLY PEONIES WANTED 


As my home is in the north I would 
like to have names of the very earliest 
Peonies which are likely to come into 
bloom by Decoration Day in the latitude 
of Southern Minnesota. Will any of 
your readers help me? M. C, 


ANSWERS 


WINTER STORAGE OF CANNA BULBS 

I have a basement with a cement floor, 
the rear portion of which is rather dark, 
in which the winter temperature will 
average somewhere near fifty degrees. 

When the frost cuts down the Cannas 
in the Autumn I cut off the tops about 
six inches from the ground, the remain- 
ing stalks affording a good hold for 
handling the clumps. These are lifted 
carefully, leaving all the dirt on them 
that will adhere, and taken immediately 
to the cellar without any drying out and 

cked closely together, to up, one 
Corer deep on the floor, and loose dirt 
Seven into the spaces remaining be- 
tween the clumps with the idea of con- 
serving moisture. 

They are inspected two or three times 
during the Winter and if found to be 
drying out are sprinkled lightly. About 
March first I commence watering some- 
what more freely and by May first have 
the plants well sprouted when they are 
divided and placed in their permanent 
beds in the open ground. 

My experience has been that if the 
bulbs are allowed to get too dry the vi- 
tality is lowered and it takes a long time 
to get the plants started in the Spring; 
on the other hand, if kept too wet they 
are apt to mold and rot. A little care 
will soon bring about the happy medium 
that will give you early, vigorous plants 
that will “brighten the corner where they 
are” and be a joy throughout the sea- 


son. 
A. C. THOMAS 


In the October issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER one of your readers wished to 
know how to keep the large flowering 
Cannas, known as Orchid Flowering 
Sort. I winter perfectly the King Hum- 
bert variety in southern Michigan. I 
leave in ground until there is a light 
frost which touches the outside foliage, 
but not enough to get at the roots or 
hurt the stock, as that would rot it. I 
then cut off to about six inches above 
ground, then dig up roots in a whole 
bunch, dirt and all, put in cool corner of 
cellar, in a place where potatoes wéuld 
keep well. Set in old boxes in upright 

ition, crowding close to held moisture, 
ut not more than two layers deep. n 
about two months look them over and 
give a little sprinkling to keep roots 
poe. About first of March start them, 

eeping quite warm at first. The old- 
fashioned manure hot frame gives 
strongest plants. Root before you di- 
vide. Sometimes a local greenhouse man 
will store for you at a reasonable figure. 
Frep L. CRAIG 


I have never lost a single Canna when 
treated as follows: I seldom allow them 
to get ype bitten, but if they do get 
nipped I cut off the tops immediately 
and dig as soon as possible, being care- 
ful to fet all the dirt adhere to the roots 
that will. They are stored in boxes, or 
as I have done for several years, in an 
old granite dishpan, packing the tubers 
in firmly. If reai dry, I water them just 
once to be sure that the earth is packed 
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firmly about the tubers. When freezing 
weather comes for want of a more con- 
venient place I store them in a living 
room in an out-of-the-way corner where 
they are never too hot and where they 
never freeze and where they are kept 
dry. They are not disturbed other than 
to cut off withered tops when dry. 

When all danger of freezing weather is 
past I take out the tubers and divide 
them, but if cold spring rains predomi- 
nate I wait until corn planting time. 

Cannas are much like sweet potatoes 
and respond to the same treatment. 

Mrs. Maup A. LEINS 


In answer ‘to your inquiry, “How to 
keep Canna roots of the large flowered 
varieties during the winter:” I had the 
same trouble as the subscriber who asks 
for the informat:on. 

Last Summer or Fall I read somewhere 
that Canna roots should be placed on 
slats, several inches off the floor, and not 
be packed too deep, so that the air could 
circulate. I followed directions, placing 
my Canna roots with earth adhering to 
them on slats placed in my old lower po- 
tato bin in the cellar where the tempera- 
ture was from 40 to 50 degrees and saved 
every root. Before this, when I packed 
the roots in boxes, I lost about half of 
them by rotting. 

. E. F. W. STELLHORN 


For three years I failed to bring Canna 
roots through the Winter, but last year 
placed them in cans of moist sand and 
put them in a cool pest of my cellar and 
did not lose one. a ys them one on top 
of another with sand between and never 
touched them from October a ril. 

. HAHN 





Strawflowers 


Many people grow Strawflowers for 
their own winter bouquets. They are 
not very difficult to grow. We find they 
respond exceptionally well to sandy loam 
soil with a clay sub-soil, and also if the 
soil has just been cleared and the leaf 
mold and roots still remain they do well. 

The seed are sown the first part of 
May and with constant cultivation they 
will start to blossom about the middle 
of July. The Achrolinium: starts first, 
then the Rhodante and Hellicrysium. 
Last to blossom is the Statice, that is, 
if seeded at the same time as the others. 

If these flowers are cut regularly and 
every day, they will blossom until frost. 
They should be cut while in bud just 
ready to open. After cutting, they 
should be tied in small bunches and hung 
up in a building with plenty of venti- 
lation, with heads down, to cure or dry. 
It is desirable to cut them with stems as 
long as possible. 

Many times we wonder if Strawflowers 
will always remain popular. Some flo- 
rists declare that the demand is growing 
less with them. Is this because there 
are more people growing them or is the 
public tiring of them in some localities? 
Personally we believe that people will 
never tire of them, as there is nothing 
more home-like or beautiful than a well- 
arranged bouquet of bright-colored 
Strawflowers for interior decorations. 
V. E. BruBaker, (In Farm and Garden) 





Eprror’s Nore: 


We have in hand an illustrated article on 
Strawflowers which will be helpful to those who 
would like to grow them another year. This 
article may appear in the next issue, and it will 
certainly before another planting season. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


The Conard & Jones Co., Inc.. West Grove, 
Pa. Wholesale trade list of shrubs, vines and 


Mount Airy Gardens, Brookdale Road, Stam- 
ford, Conn. Irises for 1923. 


Hen S. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. Circular of 
the st. Paul Peony Show. 

Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. September 
Peony price a 16 pages; and “Garden Notes 
Number Thirteen.” 


Frank Koehler, Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. “News from the Hybridizer’s 
Work Shop,” cireular of the Koehler new and 
rare hardy plants. 

Chas. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. Circular 
offering an Iris and a Peony collection. 


Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Pa. Catalogue of 
rare and choice Peonies. 24 pages and cover, 
with ratings and good descriptions, and notes 


regarding ion and cultivation by James 
Boyd. 

Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Pa. Catalogue of 
rare and choice Irises. 24 pages and cover, 


with ratings and good ptions ; 
notes regarding selection and cultivation by John 
Cc. Wister. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, Iowa. Gladi- 
olus Coupon Bond. 


W. A. Sisson and W. A. Lawson, Rosendale, 
Wis. Sisson’s Peony and Gladiolus retail list 
for 1923-24. 


mplete bound copies of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. Vol. I to IV inclusive 
may still be had at $2.00 per volume in broken 
sets. They 2 be long available in this 
form. Mapison Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


Walter Stager’s book, “Tail Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


Bailey's Cyclo of Horticulture 
should be in the ds of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
+ aig and-terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

Manptison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
Grower, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
tg oo a Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 

re but few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 


three years. 

Sixteen, (16) all different, of the years 
above stated, postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


The work of Clark W. Brown, which 
has now been published in pamphlet 
or bound form, and available to 
FLOWER GROWER readers at $1.00 
per copy, is being continued by Mr. 
Brown in this issue. 

Giadiolus growers should retain 
their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
containing these additional lists and 
those who have not the original list 
in bound form should secure them at 
once. 

MADISON CooPER, Publisher, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 





California Gladioli 
SOON READY 


ARTHUR B. MAIN 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 




















Don’t Forget 


That we will have a larger and 
better stock of GLADS next fall 
than ever before. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pateskala . . Ohio 
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GROW “°Spe° ROSES 











Try Some Michigan Grown 
Darwin Tulips This Year 


Cc. A. CLARK - Wayland, Mich. 








SeeSPE CIA LS 
Extra low, DIGGING TIME PRICES 
for large quantities, all sizes and 
Bulblets for Nov. delivery. An- 


Ha'ley, Kirtland, 
Lilywhite, Louise, Le Marechal Foch, 
Norton, Myra, Salmon Beauty, Ru- 
bini, Vesuvius, Wilbrink, Zang and 
many others. SPECIAL List Now 
READY. Retail Catalogue of the 
“Best in Glads” later. If inter- 
ested, send me your name while 
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WE, GROW Golden Measure, Gold, Pink, 1 
and White Wonder, Rose Ash, Carmen } 
ich Sylva, B. L. Smith, Purple Glory and many 
Just drop @ card for our 1924 Catalogue, 
to ready a ae ee PAGE & SON that should bloom for you 
1.00 next spring if planted now 
Mr. 1177 Abbott - Buffalo, N.Y, 
We are offering ~~ Fg Roots 
ety labeled and oat ees ee 
a 
on , oa ee at SS 
If ish to mak selecti 
and YES We Have No send for our new Peony and iris ata 
list » Gladioli Today 
1 at but will have a dandy lot next month. Watch HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS - HUDSON, Om10 
for ad in November FLower GROWER. 
Cal- J.D. LONG 
| Boulder - Coloradg 
GLADIOLUS BULBS for Forci 
. We are Wholesale Growers of Gladiolus Bulbs for 
Our climate is ideal for producing these 
i bulbs. “We plant late in the fall, harvest in April and 
May and by ember they are in fine 
sh for —,— f P 
on ee = ing contracts for growing large or 
in leading varieties, also man ote hy 
faa ae next summer any time ener August ist 
All our bulbs are vigorous, healthy and guaranteed 
true to name. Come and inspect our our crops while 
growing, during January, February and March. 
rl Send for our WHOLESALE | LIST and CONTRACT PRICES 
COLONIAL. QRueEns 
— NORWOOD GLAD GARDENS Box 111 lando, Fiorida 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 
For Fall delivery, a , ber 1000 
“Fine 2 year es old etek, HO, % to 1 in at.$ 7.00 - JL ANAWA — 
, lo. 1 1.58: No. 2 »S 
Dest 2year olds, 4,000,% to lin. at 8.00 
for = No! Pag Te a@t....-.-.---- 3.50 
ant Niagara... --....-- me ¥ eae 2 year stock ref 
Pa. Mrs. Foaacis King. -------------------- 


H. P. FULLENWIDER 


C. W. SKINNER 





Box 196 
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t THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS Fa 
RARE AND FINE 
SARIETIES OF BEARDED IRISES 
accom cet Prop. No. 3—The John C. Davis Silver Cup for 12 
Grace Sturtevant, io. 3—The Jo! -, Davis Silver Cup for 
io Wellesley Farms, - Mass. ————_ “BETTY JOY" for an 
——~ 7 * desirable market 
Two other firet 
or fill prizes won with “BILL'S ORIGINA- 
GLADIOLI Your seme for cur mailing Net will bring 4 : 
V Gladioli several 3 new catalogue as soon as issued. 
AR | | getting up stock on over 100 varieties of newer Giadi- BILL’S GLAD FARMS, Inc., BULBS and ROOTS 
rey } oli. Mostly Kunderd and Diener varieties. yoeewe Se a 2 
ose. Oh ay ae : For Fall Planting 
me | | betes ies cete pcan Feoocs, ll Plantis 
ors. ine, Cannas, etc, We are Dlanting several acres Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
brices interest of Horticulture, ad- 4 : + : 
Pe. | HOEVET & SONS - Fairfield, Nebr. vertized om another page, Will prove valu- cissus, Iris, Lilies, Peonies 
able to anyone in horticulture No. 17—~A collection of Hyacinths. consist. 
ing of one mammoth size bulb of six named q 
os . 1 | Se ee eee, 
1 | MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 Sper et Bo 
ar ladonna, Red Riding Hood and Undine are eleven named varieties . 
nis My 1923 Rosedale, Prof. A. Seeliger JOSEPH F. DONNELLY 
and Elberon, $5.00 each. Ask for description. 129 So. 18th St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rosedale Hardy Ptent Farm In Glads | } 
4 | | FRANK KOEHLER - Camden, N. J. 











Mensmtuaiedaenate. tf mee . 
= 1 | DIGGING SPECIALS | si veceniy Per anest ot any oer | | Diener’s American Beauly 


white Glad. Bulblets $6.50 per 100, $60 per 1000. No. 1 




















| Last season my special Gladiolus MRS. BOTHIN, wonderful shell-pink wena ~ — =e 
| offer. at digging time sold out many with flame-scarlet blotch. One of the Madium $52, Small $25. Per. 100,34-96 $956 
ioli. Thi most beautiful Glads in the world, heavily and $3. No. 1 bulbs $40 per 100, $5.00 doz. 

of my finest Gladioli. is season — aeaiinentnnaen eh Golden Measure: Bulblets $15 per 00 
the values a more pede at- wonderful propagator. Write for prices on Henry Ford, ‘Richard 
tractive. Many ee a £ = de REV. EWBANK, the best light blue, fine Pianer, Sire. Loon Densien. Base Ach, Marie 

varieties. Write today for this florist’s flower. Produces quantities of Stearns Burk nk Majestic, Bengal Tiger. Mrs. 

| special price list, good only at dig- large bulblets that nearly all grow and H. E. H. Phipps, Hawaii, J. A. 

d ging time. I prepay the carriage many bloom the first year: A good one. wr ae The new ones go quickly. 

, eae. Champlain View Gardens THE MERTON G. ELLIS TEST GARDENS 
ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY ELMER E. GOVE ~- Burlington, Vermont 325-A Customhouse, Portland, Oregon 


Menlo Park, Calif. 
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RALPH J. ROONEY 

onee Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 
72 Delaware Ave. 
Portiand, Ore. 

ak, interested | in Cormels or Planting Stock of By- 

Golden ees Rose Ash, Anna 

Shaylor, Scarlano, Pu Purple Glory, 
me your 
in 








Fern-ieafed, frag rant, singles, 
PEONIES— goutles 00 beauti fal Peonies. 
collections 
for rasiety, colse, oe site “0 sor ‘f — 
Artistic effects for large bed: ou 
ard varieties in quantity. Send Sor lis 
ANDREW AUTEN 


Oberlin - - Ohio 








PRIZE GLADIOLI 


If you wish to grow Gladioli from the strai 
that has produced aearty, all the first prize wi 


ners in the commercial class at the New York 
State Fair for the six years, buy 
Retail list Wholesale list 
Sor gardeners. Sor growers. 





JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, N. ¥. 








Have you a Flower Grower Special 
Garden Cultivator and pore oa 
See advertisement on another page. 








Finest es of Merit 


IRIS, PEONIES, Etc. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 














-WE WANT TO SELL- 


First size bulbs of Marie Kunderd. Vai ’s White, 
Jewel, Byron L. Smith, Pe: ch Rose, lory, 
scarlano, Anna E' 


. 9 
Measure, Frank J. Symes, Crimson Glow, 
don, Diener’s American Beauty, Mary 
Maiden’s Blush. Also many others of th he better and 
commercial varieties Let us quote your wants. 
BURMEISTER & HARTUNG 


Onekama - ° 











sh tan icin ta tinea ttn aes aan cece Perr 


SPECIAL PRICES 
Fall Delivery 


In order to SAVE ROOM and to 


Perry 


GET MONEY 
Pink Beauty ________- 2.00 per 100 
Meadowvale _______ 2.50 per 100 


Halley ___- $15.00 1000 2.00 per 100 
All early forcing sorts. 
Write for [yotations on your 
wants. 


pa s. WOODRUFF 


. 
4 
> 
o 
: 
: 
a 
4 
a 
- 
Chicago White _____- $2.00 per 100 1 
4 
4 
4 
: 
¢ 
- 
4 
4 
a 
4 
Iowa } 








i i 








Joe Coleman 







— 
THE CLADIOLI GROWER 
=) Se 7 


—< 
CLEVELANO ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 








WHOLESALE GROWER 


Kunderd’s E. J. Shaylor, Altair, 
Mona Lisa, Scarlet Princeps, Myra, 
Atherton and Adora. 





The Best Standard Sorts and 
COLEMAN’S Originations: 


Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Giant 
Nymph, Leota, Arbutus and Nau- 
tilus. ° 





Price List for the asking 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road 


Ravenna, Ohio 


























KUNDERD PRIMS 


cent True Butterfly Mixture 


No. 1 and 2. 
Small deposit to hoid order. 
DONELS “FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha, VVis. 








=== 125 Acres —— 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK. 














MORE PERFECT PEONIES-By cuMM 


As Good az Any, and Better than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 
i Peon: seed ed from the best varie- 
ote: See saved from yellow 
varieties, Rio . A. Duff, 
$1.00 per 1¢°. 
less 


WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REM:NGTON, INDIANA 








TU! ILIPS citi Light-size bloomi bulbs, 
Cottage type, 100 for $1.20. 
Darwin type, 100 for $1.60. 

PEONIES 12 Senta. 1 ell different, my 
{ varieties, $3. 00, 

7 for $2.00, 3 for $1.00. Full dn directions, All prices 

include postage. , 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 


Best commercial vavieties, } 

-- rockbottem prices; grow- { 

rs, dealers, or anybody >, 

anticipating buying I Poowies, my trade list will { 
save you money. } 
4 

4 

4 

4 








BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
STANLEY C. ROSENFIELD, Prop. 
R. No. 3 - 


. i i iii 


Kanses City, Mo. 














‘Dedigreed Bulbs 


Imported from Holland 


“ Breed’ng” tells in flowers as well as in highly 
domesticated animals. Shumway pedigreed bulbs 
produce Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, etc., 
that are the gorgeous result of years of expert 
flower breeding by specialists. Unrivaled in size, 
beauty, delicacy of colors and vitality. 
Stepney Bribe are selected with the same exacting 
care as in “breeding” them. Order 
your, bulbs for Fall planting now. fod be sure they 
“Shumway’s”—a guarantee of highest quality. 


5 H. SHUMWAY Established 1870 
Dept. F, Rockford, Ill. 
Write for this FREE 
Bulb Book 





arrangement. you what you 
want to know about Dulb flowers. 











DOLLAR SPECIALS-POST PAID 


Golden Measure...$1 4 Catharina __..._. 
é Tiplady-........... 1 Salmon Beauty 4 
8 Mr. Mark_._..___- 1 . ack London_._.$1 
6 Blue Jay._..-...... $1 rple {Glory___.$1 


Send for my price list saan Mrs. Peters, 
Gold and other prize winners. 
MRS. L. L. LEE - Stewart, Minn. 


IRIS SPECIALIST 
Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


Grower and Breeder of fine Irises—Bearded, 
Crested, Spuria, Siberian and Japanese. 
SUNNYBROGCK IRIS GARDEN 

Eatont 


own, N. J. 
Caialog on request. 














FLORISTS’ Flower 
SEEDS 


For Florists and Seedsmen 
Write for Prices 


KELWAY & SON, - Langport, England 











*’ 








IRIS ) does_ well in Mississippi. Quota- 
tion from letter from there written 
in July— “I have twice divided my original clump re- 
ceived from you and last winter had quantities of bloom 
from Thanksgiving well into Fe ig this 
time there were several bits of quite cold weather, 
snew and ice and cold intense enough to kill many 

pomesren: egrar:ate bushes—the leaves even were not hurt.” 
vy et invest a dollar or more in this valuable Iris? 

E DEAN IRIS 








Halley, Mrs. King, Niagara, 


Monete . - California 
Fosse, Mrs. Fryer, America, 
nama, Ida Van, etc. 


paid, fall delivery. 


mixed, $2.00 
Send for list Of — ladioli, priced rig 
FRANK M. BURNELL 


Brooklyn - - - Iowa 











Growers of the Newer 
lrises and 
Peonies 


et our 
Maplewood 
Nurseries 
fon Morrtreal-Otté we High 
Write for 
Cotalogue 


Wholesa/e on USA, 
C who teats and rete iin Conods} , 





& Sons Limited 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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WE GROW 


Be EE ASURE. tne Deer ‘And Rose 

\ 5 ‘ou want it. ose 

Ash, B.-L. Smith, K's Marshal Foch, Louise, 
and many good ones. 


J.C.GROSSMAN - Wolcottville, Ind. 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Breokville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 


| GLADIOLUS COLORED PRINTS 


Send two dollars in notes to 
PETER HOPMAN & SONS, 
Gladiolus . 

joliand, 
for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on 
strong . 6x9 inches. 





























HOMER F. CHASE 
GROWER OF 
The Better Class Gladioli 
New Hampshire 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. L., N. Y. 











EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington Wisconsin 
Gladiolus Grower 


STANDARD Price Liston Request- CHOICE 
BULES ready early in November. BULBLETS 











United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 











- 








THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
Sterling, Illinois 
Growers 
150 Varieties Rare 2 1d Standard 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Catalogues Free. 

















DAHLIAS 


All the best new and standard va- 
rieties Roots and Cut Flowers in 
season. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Williamstown Junction, N. J. 
Berlin Post Office, N. J. 








World’s Best | 








Printed in colors. 


-—Meost Talked About Flower Book—— 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25<¢ to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 























Write us for prices and booklet 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
— 

















Com: 


be unobiainable. Order now. 


ete bound volumes of THE 
MO GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon 





. 
are produced by the fine imported 
bulbs sold by 


Send for price list of 
180 fine varieties. 





H. PERRY & SONS 
Specialists 
R. R. 3, Valparaiso, ind. 








a 








—FLORAL GARDEN S— 
Special prices for fall delivery on CRIMSON 
GLOW, MATTHEW CRAWFORD, FLORA, 
and PRINCE OF W. 
stock. Write for prices on B. L. Smith, Carmen 
Sylva, American uty len Measure, 
Jenny Lind, Madam y, Mona Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Bothin, Purple Glory, Rich- 
ard Diener, Rose Ash, Souvenir (prim), White 


, etc. 
E. M. SANFORD - Madison, New Jersey 


on account of over- 








GLADIOLUS 


Coupon Bonds 


lew and Unique 
Fall delivery at 50% discount 
Send for your Bond at once 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 
Independence " 


lowa 








Lovely Perennials | 
To Brighten Next 
Summer’s Garden 


This month and next is the 
time to plant—they will make 
enough root-growth to carry 
over the winter, and start early 
in the spring. 

Peonies and Irises, Phloxes 
and Lilies, Columbines and 
Campanulas—are only a hint 
of the good perennials you can 
secure from us. 

Send for catalogue—-or bet- 
ter, tell us what you are inter- 
ested in ; we'll gladly give you 
details and prices. 


Independence Nurseries Co. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 




















Sow Out Now 


NEW 
DIENER'S HYBRID FREESIAS 


Two to three times in size than 
the common Freesias, Flower from four 
to five months aiter sowing. Come in all 
shades: White, Yellow, Pink, Lavender, 
and Blue. Nothing like them in size and 
color existing anywhere. 

50 Seeds $1.00; 1000 Seeds $10.00 


DIENER’S EVERFLOWERING 
MAMMOTH AMARYLLIS 
Largest and finest in existence. 
15 Seeds $1.00; 100 Seeds $4.00; 
1000 Seeds $35.06 


DELPHINIUM VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
Best Perennial Larkspur on the market. 
Per pkg. 50c.; Per Oz. $2.00 


DIENER'S RUFFLED 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 

For winter-flowering plants. In Pink, 

Lilac, Red, Variegated, and Mixed. 

Trade pkg. 50c. 

Petunias “Pearl of Kentfield,”’ flesh pink 

—_ and “Pink Glory,” flame rose 

pink. 

Trade pkg. 50c. 
PRIMULA MALACOIDES 
DIENER'S HYBRIDS 

For winer-flowering. 

Per pkg. 50c. 

RICHARD DIENER 
Kentfield, Marin Co. 








co. 
- Calif. 
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W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 Soath College St. 


BARGAINS rf! 


+ qsong Div Dee of the best Peonies (see 
+. desirable’ Ir Iris roots for $2.00.—Cash with 


STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire Wisconsia 


Send for Peony, Iris and Gladiolus price list. 





Metzner Floral Company 
Grand Prize Strain 
GLADIOLI 


Mountain View - Calif. 








A 








PEONIES & IRIS 


Write for Catalogues 
"30 Acres to Palas 
10 Acres to Iris 
Best Commerciai Varieties 
Prices F. O. B. Sarcoxie. 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie - Mo. 














Plenty of time yet to plant Peonies 
and irises if toe have not yet done so.— 
Price list fo asking. it now. 

GLADIOLI—Fifty fine varieties of 
best standard sorts. Send list of wants 
for special prices on Evelyn Kirtiand, 
Tiplady, Myra, L. M. Foch, Pendieton, 
America and others in surplus above 
retail needs. 

IRISES — Pauline, Kochii, Blue Jay, 
Quaker Lady, Lohengrin, Juanita 
and Prosper Laugier, value $2.50, for 
ways $2.00. Any 4 of them for $1.50. 

BUECHLY 
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A Book of Flowers 


Thirty-two pages and cover, pages the 
size of THE FLOWER GROWER, filled 
with beautiful illustrations, interesting 
and helpful descriptive matter and 
eight color plates. 

This book will be sent free on re- 
quest. Should be in the hands of 
every flower lover. Send for your 
copy at once. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CoO. 
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and Sheake 
Blooms; N 





Pro agation 
( cuttings 


and Storage. 


No. 8, Harvesti 
ifty cents each, 


crop of tubers. returnable. 


less, 


MY BRASS 
valuable for labels, 
Description 


tags, and booklets free. 
CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 








may save your 


te dm , cellar cigenge 
rake no difference. Know your roots and plants. 


(Only $1. 5. 
of Gone acith i. print, and of 




















GLADIOLI GLADIOLI 
HARRY J. VICK 
Charlotte Station - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














PEONIES+}=— 





RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Flower Grower Special 











Handles selected oak, adjustable parts of 
steel and ~ prom ag iron and attachments of 
oil tempered steel 

Regular i daicaiene, 


steel shovel for making two depths of 
bined rake and sweep; mold-board 


Double ended 
trenches ; com- 
board plow for deep 


SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS: 


a TE 


Five 
+1 ‘mae 
Three Shovel attachment for deep culti- 


noe of Pp 
be stony ground. ostage Srepald, 


Saviasiie attachment for 
areas. Postage prepaid, 





Furnished as a premium with subscriptions :— 


dg et five one year subscriptions at $1.50 
each, $7.50. 


Second— —With two er ear subscriptions at 
7 each, total .$7.00. Good for new subscribers 
only 
enn? to paid subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER 


lothing but d: praise ha 
the large numberof owt Feader = 4 ype 


MSubacribers pay express on cultivator and regula 
equipment. Special attachments go by mail postage 
prepaid. ee. of Cultivator, packed for ship- 
ment, about Cannot’ go ones a 
Shipments from factory in lowa or Calcium 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 








CONRAD'S COLONIAL. GARDEN OF BULBS 
Situated at the head of Monterey Bayon the Pacific, 
where flowers bloom ev arene ———-¥ in the year, = 
have ae of all kinds gro 
ae iy Web euk overs aveuing Oty ithe 
y 


ow fa eecialize on Gladioli and Fall Bulbs. | Send for 
little known varieties eee 


TSONVILLE BULB COMPANY 
Box 364 Watsonville, Calif. 



















RITE FOR OUR LIST of Com- 
mercial and Fancy Varieties of 
Gladioli for Fall Delivery. 
Priced Low For Cash. 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
Nora Springs - lowa 


eee 
—— 














Glad-Iris Gardens 


BELTSVILLE, MARYLAND 
Giadiolus and Iris Specialists 
Growers and Breeders of 
GLADIOLI AND IRISES 


Coteiaeen of Gladioli and Irises issued in Decem- 
Send for our Iris Price List today. 














CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 


O. L. RINGLE, - WAUSAU, WIS. 








Wholesale CHOICE GLADIOLI Retail! 
best of all Glads, trial order, 5 for $1. 

ba neve _~- osume, Tieaer’s Am. Beguty. 

ie Glory, Anna Eberius others. 
"Pane flower bed selections with saa 
20, all different, for $1. 
> all different, for $1. 

all 7 oe fo. + Retail 20c. to40c. each. 

Stroh, Ind. 


+g --SeESs 


names. 
Retail up to 10c. each. 
Retail 10c. to 20c. each. 








Alfred Ocsterling 


Wholesale Grower of Choice 


GLADIOLI 


Ster Route, Butler; Pa. 
“Send want list for quotations” 

















HOLLAND BULBS—- 
No better stock obtainable at any price. 
Fred. M (Bariy-O $ 65. $4.50 

. Moore fest range.._..$ .65_.$4. 
Keizerskroon (Early)- 
‘Scarlet, ellow.. .70. 
Dusart (Early)-Fine ecdred.. _ @ 
a ton D’Or (Late)-Fine yellow. .70- 
esn. Spathulata (Late)-Red 


aieaeee 
sRsakasa 








4 

’ 5 

Fe a {Late)-White, pink edge... .75.. 4 

Clara Butte ( -)-Pinest pink. .75.. 5: 

Rev. wheat (Dace odin . 5. 

Pride of Hari pak teres’) Med 80_. 5. 
Choice Mixture-Many kinds... .50__ 3.75 
Emporer} eee bl. Noses....... 1.35... 9.50 
1 “> D’bl. Noses_...... 1.30... 9.25 
Sir eekian ine dor cutting...... 1.00.. 6.75 
Barii Conspicuous-do. do. ...... .90.. 6.00 

Sent prepaid in U. S. and Canada. 
Ce Free on 4% 
TBE NORTH BULB 3 CO 


P. 0. 117 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


Will advertise the bulbs, in THE FLower 
GrowWER, of what can be delivered early, in 
the November issue. 


GEO. HALL - Adelphia, N. J 











” 


FOR AN AUTO TRIP come to The Rose 
of New E , and see the largest 
Dahlia er in ern Connecticut. 
Over 200 new varieties for 1924. 100 from 
California. 
Shall I put you on my mailing list for 1924? 
W. F. BROWN 
46 Palmer St. - Norwich, Conn. 











fe ul} 4. ee 
* a 
October is not too late to plant, 
but the earlier the better. 
Send for Price List 
MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
- - Conn. 























ild Y. ' 
FERNS: Maidenhair, 2 ft. dark lacy fronds. 





HARDY FERNS aad WILD FLOWERS 
FROM THE OZARKS 


ot ee 8 ft. plan 
Palee Aloe, Menfreda Viepinice. Noble :. a 








C. M. Grossman 


Wholesale Grower 
HIGH CLASS GLADIOLI 


Petoskey 





RARE IRIS 

















GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Only the New and Best 
Produced under the most favorable 
s. 


condition: 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
P. J. PENTECOST - Tipton, Indiana 











varieties priced from 50c and up for you to pi 

from. If you love Peonies send for price 
- 72nd & Bedford A’ 
MAHA, - ~ “YNEBR. 


Over a hundred of the world’s choicest. and rarest 


rrr TTT 
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From World’s Choicest 


-~wwwvwwveeveewewevrweweeeeeeeeeeee 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 
DAFFODILS and NARCISSI 
BLOOMERS AND PLANTING STOCK 
Princeps, Sir Wetkin, Emperor, Pheasant’s 


Eye and N. 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 


JOHN H. UMPLEBY, Lake View, N. Y. 











4 


° ° We grow a 

Peonies and [ris- !s-e-<siletice 

of excellent va- 

rieties. First class stock true to name. Large 
orders solicited. Satisfaction 
Write for Catalogue. 

N. A. HALLAUER 


Ontario - N. Y. 


Peterson’s Guaranteed Peonies ! 
We will replace with three every plan 
blooming untrue to description. . 
Send your name for our next price list. 


10382 Stock Mecheton Bids. 
CHICAGO 








NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 
en Re 


Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 
Cc. H. HALL 


R.D. 2 Wenford, Pa. 








MF. & C.C. WRIGHT 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Wholesale and Retail Growers 
of the Best in 


Gladioli 


Our new lists will be ready about 
Nov. 1. Acard will bring them. 





= 











Gladiolus 
Specialist 


W. S. HARRIS 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Grower of the Choicer Varieties 








Catalog on request 











Those wanting odd bound volumes of THE 


MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE 
FLOWER GROWER to complete sets should 
secure them now. They will soon only be sold 


complete sets. 








a 
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BEFORE BUYING 
GLADIOLI 


Ask For Our List Of 
300 CHOICE VARIETIES 


G. A. EARL 


Vernon - - N. Y. 








e 








ARCHER & VAVRA | 
DAHLIAS 
Largest Growers in the West 








MAIL ADDRESS : 
Box 728, Huntington Beach, Calif. 
GARDENS : 
400 No. Marengo, 
Alhambra, Calif. 


7th and Main, . 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 














Special Rose Offer For Fall Planting 


The dozen Hybrid Tea Roses offered are all 
strong, two year old plants, budded on Japan- 
ese Multifiora. They are all good, hardy va- 
rieties that will do well when planted in the 
fall. Send for my Rose List. All my plants 
have been grown under irrigation and have 
not suffered from the dry spell. See my ad- 
vertisement about Grape Hyacinths in the 
August Issue of THE FLOWER Grower, Page 11. 


deep glowing pink. | 

rance, soft velvety crimson. 

Gruss on Teplitz, crimson- b ; 

Kaiserine Aug. Victoria, creamy white. 
» deep coral-rose. 





Mme. S. Weber, —_ salmon. 
Mrs. A. Ward, deep Indian-yellow. 
Ophelia, ealmon-pink-fesh. 

Premier, deep rose pink. 

Red Radiance, deep red. 
Collection of one dozen for $10.00. 

SPECIAL PHLOX OFFER 
Strong one year old field grown plants. 


Elizabeth Campbell, light salmon pink. 
Thor, salmon red. 


$3.00 a dozen, $20.00 a hundred. 


GEORGE L. EHRLE 
Nursery man and Florist 
Bloomfield Road near Allwood Road 
Paterson R.F.0.No.2 - Richfield, N. J. 
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FLOWERS AT DOLLAR BARGAINS PURE STOCK | -PEONIES- | 





NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - 


Special! Removal Sale 


All named Standard cut flower sorts, 3 to 
5 eye divisions, 4 for $1—$2.50 per dozen. 
Postpaid. 


Portiand, Maine R. J. GIBBINS % 


Mt. Holly, N. J. 4 




















IRIS -- PEONIES 


In fact everything for your garden at reason- 
able prices. 
Send for ouy interesting catalog. 
JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, 
549 South Fourth Avenue - 


~~ewewere-evewewewweweeweweweweweweeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 


‘ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
“IT know of no other horticultural magazine published } 
4 
4 
4 
‘ 





anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generally interesting as the one which 
you publish.’’ 

Mr. Burbank thus spontaneously approves THE FLOWER GROWER. 


—ooooeoweweweweeeeeeweeeeeeweweeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee* 

















looked better. 


Wayland 


E ARE HAVING the finest kind of weather for growth of bulbs and our 
plantings are looking the best for several years. 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Bertrex and Herada never 


Also others of the newer and standard varieties. List ready soon. 
us place your name on our mailing list. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 


Let 


Ohio 











None of the inferior ; Few of the mediocre; 
All the rare and choice. 


Such constitute our price list. 


Clarence W. HubbarD 
d& PEONIES & & IRISES && 


6144 Lakewood Ave. ‘CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Gladiolus Bulbs! 


This day, Sept. 12th, we commence digging our early varieties. 
Write for Prices on Fall shipments. We do not get out Whole- 
sale Price List till after digging. 


THE FARMER NURSERY 
E. A. FARMER, Linden Hills 
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Kind Words 


“Received your magazine as a 
Christmas gift and I can truth- 
fully say I have had more pleas- 
ure from it than any gift I ever 
received.” 


Thus does one of my subscribers voluntarily give 
an opinion of the merits of THE FLOWER GROWER. 











FLOWERS HAVE NAMES 


KNOW THEM BY USING 


Rolph’s Reversible Plant Labels 


“ They won't wiggle with the wind” 
5 =—y made aheieen Pat’d Nov. 14, 1922 
ame held in a oblique position 


Seal pina Hie, tong woe SS 59a eee, 

or rockery and dwarf plants 
Medium size 22 in. long with 1% in. 23 in label, 

for roses, etc. 


Large 42 in. long with 2 in. x 4 in. label, 
anunbegae = ‘or Peonies, shrubs, etc. 


Dahlias, 
Price $8, $10, and $12 per hundred for the three sizes. 25 at the 
hundred rai Markham. quotations by ‘the 


lescriptive lit > 
testimonials of prominent users, etc., to 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS - Markham, 











Philadelphus Virginal 


Whea you see this wonderful white flowering shrub in tioom, I know 
you will agree with the sentiment expressed by one of my customers: 


“Your remarks concerning Philadelphus Virginal are 
not strong enough. In full bloom, it is one of the most 
beautiful shrubs, and should at least be as popular as 
forsythias.” 


This fall we offer fine, two-year-old plants, with extra large roof system 
$2 each, $1'7.50 for ten 
These plants should bloom next year from June to mid-September. 


Better Plants, by Farr, our genera! catalogue of 
Perennials, will be“sent on’ request. 


Better Bulbs, by Farr, listing Tulips, Byecinthe, 
Narcissi, Crocus, for fall planting has been mailed t 
customers. Others may have a copy on request. 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomnissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Ave., - - ~ Wyomissing, Penna. 
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“Tree 


Carmen Sylva 


Pivot Paton 0, Y. Sante Cate 2008, 9008, Sta, Pe; lowa State 
Fair 1923; A. G. S. Show, Rochester, N. Y., 1923 
Without any exception the most dependable white Gladiolus 
on the market. Stands a dry, hot season better than most varieties. 
With its large, well placed, snow-white flowers on a tall, slender, 
straight stem it is a florist’s of the first order and equally 
an acquisition in the amateur’s garden. 


What “the other fellows” say : 


“CARMEN SYLVA seems to have proven itself one of the 


germinate better than 
. M. Sanford, in Hocteliane. May 25th, 1923. 


‘the Opinion of an Experienced Amateur: 

“In regard to Se] SYLVA it’s the best out in white 
ont i wnee t tae tried all whites. I had one SYLVA that had 
the photo in your catalog beat a mile, nine perfect flowers on one 
stalk abloom at once; can you beat that? And all perfect. I 
never saw anything finer in any variety.—P. N. Elmore.” 

We are now ready to s upply blooming size bulbs 
and planting stock of CARMEN SYLVA at very rea- 
sonable prices. Write for our new illustrated catalog. 
It will tell you all about the superb Gold, Jenny Lind, 
Pollyanna, Regalis, Jap Lady and many other beauties, 
all our own originations. If you want oar whelesale 
list, ask for it. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 


Box 257-A Decorah, Iowa 
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“TALL BEARDED IRIS 


2 Pages G6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 


ennew Sock cheats So inp Randel every Kits lover. It is the 
practical 


8 aaa, authoritative and work ever pro- 
enaed on 


speaks from a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and 
it sno short etime, as he is a man of mature years, and mature judg- 


a book which Sale oamarty oct at Seems O60 so 04.00. it 
has been the author's wish that it be sold practically at publisher's cost, 
within reach of everyone. At $2.00 the book is a real 

















All the newest European and American introductions 


Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 
Descriptive Price Lists 
on Request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS. 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 



































“Gladacres” Flower Farm 
Gladiolus—Our Specialty 


We are building new Residence, Storage Cellars and Greenhouse. Building Costs are SOMETHING 
FIERCE!! We need Money and we need it NOW. 


Extraordinary Offer 


On Immediate orders for Cash, we 
will sell the following Choice Bulbs at 


Half Price 


Just One-Half Following Regular Prices 
Prices oe are for 13 inch and up. For 1 inch to 1} figure 75 per cent; j to 1, 50 per cent; 4 to 4, 25 per 


hen cut the price right in half. 


Each Sc, Doz. 50c, C $3.50 
we Halley On Exme Panama (M $30.00). Canopus, large clear yel- 


Prim., Pri 
Each 10c, Doz. $1.00 


cent. 


(C $7 


i ink, 1 
massive rose-pi very late, our 
lendorra, Ae te 


early as Halley, fine forcer,_ wallow, 
Salmon, our favorite Prim. (C $6.00 M but 


Each 20c, ani $2.00 
Chal: ay Goliath (C $12.00 
Mea Be Recat HS Stage lor, memes transc MnS ten 


one of our prize-winners at Rochester, me $12.00, 00, ‘™ $100.00), Red, White site and 





At Each and Doz. rate we pay postage. On larger- quantities please add postage. We will refund any excess sent. 





This offer good only until Nov. 20, and is subject to prior sale. 


Gold, Alice Tiplady, Anamosa, wonderful shades of salmon, large Prim. 


Firefly, red Prim. 
Each 30c, Doz. $3.00 
Mrs. Wm. Kent, Le M. Foch, Pride of Lancaster. 


Each 40c, Doz. $4.00 
Louise, K. Foch, Rose Glory, Mary Sterns Burke, Myra, White Glory. 
Bicgnnes, Mose Line, mest elas Ore juced, another of our 
at Rochester, indeed a gem, one of Mr. Kunderd’s best. (Doz. 


ts5.00 00, C $40.00.) 
Each $1.00 (None sold under 1 inch) 
Golden Measure, Mottled Beauty, Sulphur Glow. 
Each $1.50 
Purple Glory. (None sold under 1 inch.) 
Each $2.00 


Autumn. (None sold under | inch.) 


All sent 


insured. If no objection, when out of a size, we will substitute a different size in proper amount. Otherwise no substituting, unless 
pt come in which case, we will give you full value and then some. 
ly. 


H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P. O., N.Y. 


Better suggest a second choice. Orders filled in rotation. 
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Pe ee FF OF OOO 


| IRIS and PEONIES 


May be planted during the next six weeks 


or longer. 


All orders received by us are shipped within 


twenty-four hours. 


If you want WHAT you want, WHEN you 


want it, try us. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS TO INDUCE A TRIAL 


12 PEONIES 
Worth $8.25 for $5 
oe Dumas, a de 
Nei ronne d’Or, 


Crousse, Mme.‘Ducel, Marguerite 
Gerard, La Sublime, Venus, Vir- 
ginie. 

8 PEONIES 
Worth $18 for $15 

Admirai Togo, Chestine Gowdy, 

Eugene Verdier, Karl Rosenfield, 


Mme. Auguste Dessert, Mme. 
Emile Galle, R. P. Whitfield. 


7 of ~ vere Best PEONIES 
orth $57 for $50 

LeCy, Longfellow, Milton Hill, 

Le Crane Lon Cahuzac, Solange, 

Therese, Tourangelle. 

Peonies in mixture, $2.50 

dozen, $15.00 per 100. wad 

PHLOX, extra choice mix- 


ee oe , $10.00 per 


PLL STAND BACK OF THE IRISES 


12 IRISES, worth $4 for $3 
8 Albert Victor, Archeveque, De: 
rius, Her Majesty, Juniata, 


Rose | Rng ‘Walhalla, Wainer’ 
ana. 


6 Choice IRISES for $5.00 
Afterglow, Alcazar, Archeveque, 


Now listen! Here is a novel idea: 


Palaurea, Lady, Whi 
are Quaker iy. ite 


6 Extra Choice IRISES for $15 
Well worth $18 


Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, Cru- 
sader, Lent A. Williamson, "Lord 


of June, 
BetneS Srée, vt labeled (all good 
varieties), $5 per 100; $45 per 1000. 


Send me three dollars and I will 


send the biggest Dollar’s Worth each of Ir Iris, Phlox, and Peonies, 
ee you leave the selection to me. All to be correctly named. 
rite for my modest little catalogue. Do it NOW, and let us get 


acquainted. Thank you. 


“He who Serves Best Profits Most” 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hillis, 82, Mass. 
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of the Mass. Hort. Society and N. E. Glad. Society just held 
in Boston. 

Awarded First Class Certificate and winning in three 
classes, flowers from 4 to } inch bulbs. 
, The most intense clear yellow in Gladioli yet produced. 
‘ Read R. M. Champe’s opinion in his select list of best 
+ novelties. 
‘ “ SOUVENIR” IS ONE OF THE “ MUST HAVES.” 
Sand pen ee ent 
‘ 
> 
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, The deepest, purest yellow prim in the combined show 
' 
, 
7 
> 
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bulblets i 


H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER - N. H. 
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The Flower Grower Special Garden 
Cultivator advertised on page Vii has 
made friends wherever it has been 
used. No cultivator better. Indeed, 
many people say there is none as good 


PLANTING STOCK and BULBLETS 


I am now digzing the finest stock of Gladioli that I have ever grown, and am 
prepared to sell my surplus of the following choice varieties at the lowest market 
prices. In addition to these I have 100 other good things in lesser quantities. Ship- 
ments begin Nov. Ist. Safe woe Smee 
Alice Tiplady, Angola, Anna berius, Argo, Butterfly (Burbank’s), Byron L. 
Smith, Catharina, Cpartemagne, Fv ea Kirtland, Gold, Gold Golden Gate, 
Golden W Gretchen ranklin, Herada, Kunderdi Glory, Le Mare- 
chal Foch, Mrs. Frank Ss my te Watt, Panama, Prince of Wales, Princeps, 
Pink Wonder, White Wonder and Rose Ash. 
If you want to get in on this (surplus sale) do not delay but write to me today. 
Mention quantities you can use and I will make prices accordingly. 


J. E. ern The “GLAD” Man 
1531 Hopkins St. Berkeley, California 
BUY CALIFORNIA BULBS 




















for all purposes. 


NEW PRICES: 


New Gladiolus “Elora” 


(Originated by Luther Burbank) 


| Spee creamy white with rich cream spots in throat on three lower 
petals, these spots overlaid with dainty featherings of American 

Beauty pink. The back of the petals show a tint of very delicate 
pink. Blooms measure 4% to 5 inches in diameter. This is a very 
remarkable variety, blooms very early on good stiff stems 4 to 4% feet 
tall. Elora is certainly queen of all the early varieties. It is very prolific 
in bulblets, and a great favorite with florists because of a shade suitable 
In flat bouquets for funeral work, or in baskets, it makes 
up most beautiful, and especially good among other pieces made of 
America or Le Marechal Foch, and a welcome relief from too much of one 
color. It also goes well in mixed vases or baskets. 


Every florist should have a large stock of Elora and discard some of 
the other old inferior varieties. It costs no more for labor and space to 
grow the best varieties than it does for others, and a large stock is soon 
accumulated. We have had as high as 296 bulblets from one large bulb. 


20c. each ; $2.00 per dozen. Write for wholesale price list on 
other sizes in quantity, also describing our wonderful new prize winner GLENDALE, 
the remarkable favorite. e 


W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, Illinois 
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PEONIES - IRISES - HOLLYHOCKS — PHLOXES 
and HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


are the specialties with us, among the hundred or more varieties of 

hardy perennials we are growing for your garden. Watch for the 

new edition of BRUNT’S GARDEN GU IDE. Send now for price 
list and be ready for Spring Pian: ing. 


Orchadotte I Nurseries 
BOX M POINT, Monts. Co. PA. 


1 








- 











——BULBLETS—— 


FOR FALL AND WINTER PLANTING 
Golden Measure, Norton, Orange Glory, Violet Glury, Lilywhite, Joe 
Coleman, Red Amarillas, Pride of Goshen, Dorothy Wheeler, Crim- 
son Glow, Gretchen Zang and Herada. 
Write for prices. 


ARTHUR c PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th St. Portland, Oregon 


Ae | 
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The Highest Awards in Great Britain hive been 
given exclusively to 


Wallace’sIrises 


For list of awards see our announcement in the last issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Our‘collection contains the finest of the modern Irises 
Ne collection is complete without the following :— 
LEONATO (Hort) Lon OF JUNE (Yeld) 
BRUNO (Bliss) 


P (Yeld) 
DUKE OF BEDFORD (Bliss) PROSPE RO (Yeld) 
DOMINION (Bliss) PAGE (Hort) 





Send for our unique publication, “‘ Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,’” post free on application, and special offer of novelties. 


R. WALLACE & co., Lid. 
Tunbridge VVelis England 
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ROSE ASH 
Dazzles Hawau 


Even colorful, luxurious Hawaii pays a 
glowing tribute to our superbly rich Rose 
Ash. A grower there writes: ‘Rose Ash 
is certainly a magnificent gladiolus.’’ 

Of the elusively beautiful combination of 
pastel shades known as ‘Ashes of Roses’’, 
it has won from Gersdorff his highest 
rating—that of XXXX quality. 

In the garden or as a cut flower, it is 
truly magnificent, even in brilliant Hawaii. 

When will you order your bulbs? 

We have a splendid stock of California 
field-grown bulbs available for fall delivery 
at the following prices: 





SIZE pozen_~ 100 1000 

1% ° inch $5.00 $25.00 $100.00 
1% = 3.50 20.00 75.00 
1 : 3.00 17.50 60.00 
% = 2.50 1500 50.00 
%to % “ 1.50 1250 35 00 
% “t 10.00 25.00 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegas Ave., Oakland, California 





Hardy Perennials & Straw Flowers 


All Field Grown with Wonderful Root System 

Our Lake Superior soil and climate produce wonderful plants. Prices 
$4.00 to $5.00 per 100. Our Digitalis. Lupines, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, 
Sweet bd = ees Alyssums and Carnations are especially good. Prompt 

shipment and best personal attention given io all orders. 

Write for price list. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
Washburn Wisconsin 











CENTRAL IOWA Gladioli Gardens-—0m °F nos 


Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on 
Central Iowa Electric Railway line, Colfax Division, River to 
River State Highway. 

Kunderd’s beautiful Ruffied Glads and Diener’s finest varieties 
and other noted Hybridizers’ Strains, a specialty. 

E. R. BEEBE & SONS, Props. - - Altoona, lowa 




















Digging Time Bargains 














Per 100 Cormiets 

No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 1000 1% 
Byron L. Smith $15.50 § $ $11.00 $8.75 $600 $600 § .75 
Alice Tiplady 4530 3.75 300 223 150 603.50 50 
E. J. over: 00 9 60 8.00 640 48 400 5.00 70 
Mona Lisa... 00 950 775 69 400 225 400 ms 
Rose Glory... is 00 9.50 750 6.00 5.00 400 4.00 60 
Evelyn Kirtland. 5 50 2.00 150 100 100 25 
Anthony8B Kunderd40.00 32.00 25.00 29.00 1500 10.00 150 2.40 
Ruffied America....5000 4200 3410 2600 2.00 1500 4.00 5.00 
pea 700 650, 5.00 4.00 3.70 2.00 350 50 





Purple Glory cormlets % inch and over $45.00 per 1000, $5.00 per 100. 

Fern Kyle cormiets each $1.00, doz. $10.00. Smith, Tiplady, haylor, Kirt- 
land, Myra per 1000 No. 1, 50c less per (0 _ : 

erms cash with order or 25% deposit for reservations. We pay trans 

portation in United States and Canada. 

WE GUARANTEE OUR BULBS to be clean, healthy, up to size and 
100% true to name. 
GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER, Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 


Growers of the World's Finest Gladioli 














Perry’s New Pedigree & Hybrid Iris 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARDS 





Only Gold Medal : OKwarded For Ree a 
Awarded For New Iris : Avaitoua” = 
21 


Only Silver Cup 
A. P. Bonvallet & Co., a 
Descriptive catalogue containing my unique collection, free on demand. 
PERRY’S HARDY PLANT FARM - Enfield, Middx., England 








Gladiolus Specialists, 





Wichert, Il GLADIOL] ‘pec 


Novelties 
Including Several 


1924 INTRODUCTIONS 


Offered By 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deusen 
SASSENHEIM - HOLLAND 
Ask for our descriptive price-list 


SVAVAIAILILSIBILILS 
Kemp’s Wonder Glads 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


2 Beautiful Varieties for 1924 
Juniata (No. 169) 


Expert Gladiolus judges have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced “JUNIATA” to be the most beautiful variety 
a existence. It is the very essence of charm and 

auty 

The three lower petals are creamy white, shading to 
La France Pink, flaked with Begonia Rose. Upper 
petals La France Pink shading to Hermosa Pink, 
flaked Begonia Rose. The harmonious blending of 
the dainty colors, present a color contrast of marvel- 
ous beauty. 

The flowers are wide open, 4% inches across, four 
and five open at a time, and are borne on straight 
stalks four feet or more in height. 

JUNIATA was exhibited at The American Gladiolus 
Show, 1918, under number 169, and was awarded the 
Havemeyer _— of $20, for the best New variety in 
the show. warded a special reg OK a silver medal, 
by The N.Y. Horicultural Society, } 


Eldora (No. 1 ca 


The flower of this beautiful variety is a combina- 
tion of the loveliest colors imaginable. Capucine 
Butf, shading to Srenedine Pink, fiaked Jasper Red. 

e lower petal has ~ very narrow stripe of Ama- 
ranth Purple. The delicate blending of Buff, Pink and 
Red, make a dainty and cp ee color combination 
that is difficult to properly 

The flowers are four inches and over across; four 
and five open at a yay and are borne on strong 
straight stalks, 4% feet h 

Every lover of fine Glade will want to know more 
about these two beautiful varieties. 

1924 illustrated catalogue ready in November. A 
postal will bring it. Send for it now, while it is fresh 
in your memory 
































emember rs am the originator and _ introducer of 
Kemp’s Wonder Glads: Pink Wonder, White Wonder, 
Albania, Early Snowflake, Princeley, Etc. I have the 
ay est and best stocks of these wonderful varieties 
country, and am in a position to give you better 
value for Ray = soe ian = Ly grower. 4 
No. 169) JUNIATA very an et select or size and care- Jo. ss A 
. fully inspected for healthfulness. Nothing but the eo 
very best is ever sent out to my customers. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 


Breeder and Grower Little Silver, N. J. A 
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